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Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1958 
Preliminary Report 


N. AVIGAD 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue ninth season of excavations at Beth She‘arim,” under the joint auspices of 
the Israel Exploration Society and the Hebrew University, lasted only four weeks 
during the month of August 1958 3 Work of various kinds, however, was carried 
out on the site throughout the preceding year. The Government Committee for 
the Preservation of Landscape and Antiquities, attached to the Prime Minister’s 
Office, continued with the improvements designed to provide easier access and 
greater amenities for visitors. One of the results of this work is the recent open- 
ing of a small museum in one of the caves which had previously been used as 
a reservoir. The Committee has also taken in hand the reconstruction and pre- 
servation of the antiquities themselves. Mr. Yoffe has completed the recon- 
struction of the arches over the entrances to catacombs 14 and 20 (PI. 21A), and 
built supports at various places in catacomb 20 where there was a danger of 





1 As far as the subject matter is concerned, this report is a continuation of the report on the 
seventh season, 1955; cf. N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1955, JEJ, 7,1957, pp. 73-92, 
239-255. 

? On the eighth excavation season, cf. B. Mazar: The Eighth Excavation Campaign at Beth She‘a- 
tim, 1956, BIES, 21, 1957, pp.153-164 (Hebrew). 

* Mr. M. Yoffe was the superintendent of work, Mr. Y. Kolodny did the survey, the photographs 
published here were taken by Mr. J. Schweig. Mr. I. Dunayevsky helped with the plans and gave 
valuable advice. Mr. J. Aviram assisted us in administrative matters. The required labour was 
supplied by the Ministry of Labour. I wish to thank all these for their helpfulness. 
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the roof’s collapsing. The work of clearance in this catacomb has also been 
continued, with the resulting discovery of some interesting details on sarcophagi 
that were not previously visible. However, the problem presented by the remov. 
al of the large fall of rock at the back of this catacomb has not yet been solved, 
On the other hand, the large courtyard of catacomb 20 has been cleared of 
all the rubble with which it was filled, bringing to light several architectural 
fragments of great importance for reconstructing the appearance of the facade. 
In the 1955 campaign, the remains of buildings and of a plaster pavement had 
been discovered on the hill-slope above catacomb 20, giving rise to the con- 
jecture that this was the site of a structure related to the catacombs beneath it. 
Later, on the same spot, the remains of stone benches were unearthed. 

Nearby, a chance find had brought to light a lead coffin which lay in a grave 
close to the surface of the ground. All these finds, together with certain other 
indications, made us decide to concentrate our attention in this short season 
mainly on the excavation and examination of the slope above catacomb 20. 
Amongst the information provided by this season, two facts are particularly 
important and interesting: 

a) Above the catacomb there stood a spacious structure open to the sky, 
with benches running along three of its sides; 

b) the ground immediately to the west of this building was used as a surface 
cemetery, in contrast to the subterranean burial-chambers customary at Beth 
She'arim; in this cemetery, some of the dead were buried in lead coffins. 


CATACOMB NO. 20 


Inscriptions 


Catacomb No. 20 was discovered in 1955 and was found to contain many 
sarcophagi. As related in the report on the excavations of that year,* many of 
these sarcophagi were standing so close to each other that it was impossible at 
that time to examine them thoroughly. Now that they have been subjected to 
further study, several more Hebrew inscriptions have been found on them. The 
two discussed below are complete and clearly legible. 


(A) The first of the two inscriptions was discovered on a sarcophagus in the 
south-western corner of room XVI.° The sarcophagus stands on a socle hewn 





* Cf. op. cit. (above, n.1). * Cf. the sketch plan of catacomb No. 20, ibid., Fig. 4 (opp. p-81)- 
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out of the rock of the floor and is one of the simpler and cruder types found in 
the catacomb. The inscription (Fig. 1) is painted in red in two lines on the 
upright rim of the lid. It is 1.34 m. long and the wording runs as follows: 


dof) 1) This és the coffin of Rabbi Hillel, [ayoye > earbw 132 >a and aw 1 (1 


the son of Rabbi Levi, who made 
2) this cave. wa mayan nx (2 








rface 
Beth 


vw taqhy rad, - 14 by ural 
m wi nwon aK 


Line 1: 139% "—This use of yr" as a feminine noun has already been found in 
other inscriptions from this catacomb. 


- 


b»on—the plene spelling of don. 

»5—an unusual spelling of 15. President I. Ben-Zvi has tentatively suggested 
reading > with plene spelling, as in bm above. The letters waw and yod are fre- 
quently indistinguishable in the inscriptions. For another possible reading see the 
next inscription. The identity of Rabbi Hillel, son of Rabbi Levi, is unknown. 





tee 


Lines 1-2: 1H AYA NX AWyw—This phrase is unique amongst the Beth She‘a- 
tim inscriptions. This is the first known mention of the name of a man who was 





in some way connected with the making of a catacomb. Several explanations 
of the text are possible, according to the interpretation placed upon the words 
> avy and myn. Does the verb avy signify actual participation in the work, 


as a donation of money? Again, do the words ‘this cave’ refer to the whole 


: | whether in its execution or in its conception? Or is it rather to be understood 


catacomb, or only to the burial chamber in which this particular sarcophagus 
was found? 


ve 


In the ancient synagogues of Palestine similarly worded inscriptions have 
been found mentioning by name men who ‘made’ (Heb. 1wy, Aram. y129) this 
or that part of the synagogue.° These inscriptions have usually been taken to 
tefer to benefactors’ who had donated money for the building of the synagogues. 





, *CfE.L. Sukenik: Ancient Synagogues in Palestine and Greece. London, 1934, pp. 69-77. 
Except for the Greek inscription from Beth Alpha (ibid., p. 76), which expressly refers to craftsmen. 
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It would seem, however, that the time has now come to reconsider the inter. | that it st 
pretation of inscriptions of this kind. For instance, there is the well-known] sych ott 
inscription that was engraved on the lintel of the second synagogue at Kfa 
Bar'am: xan ata pen aw y > 72 °1bn TOY SRW? MIDIpM S531 AIT DIpoa Ody p 
(1)>w 19(0) yma nI73. May there be peace in this place and in all the places of Israel. Jue} (B) The 
the Levite son of Levi made this lintel. May blessing come upon his deeds. Peace’ phagus 1 
The first, benedictory part of this inscription was also found on a fragment of} movedt 
a lintel from the synagogue at ‘Alma in Upper Galilee.® The second part of long, an 
this latter lintel has recently been discovered with the continuation of the | 
scription incised upon it in Aramaic.'°® From the contents of the complete in- 
scription it transpires that the same man who made the lintel at Kfar Bar'am 2) 
also made the lintel at ‘Alma, the only difference being that in the latter case he 3) 
is given the title of ‘craftsman’ (mmx). It follows that the man whose name is 
commemorated in these two inscriptions actually did the work, and did not 
merely donate the two lintels. | 


were pre 





It therefore seems likely that in our inscription from Beth She‘arim too, the 
word nvy does not imply a donation. For the cutting of the catacombs in the roc 
was presumably nota work of charity, but acommercial undertaking based onthe 
sale of burial places to the Jews of Palestine and the Diaspora. But on the other 
hand, it is hardly to be supposed that Rabbi Hillel the son of Levi was an artisan| 
who actually did the work, i.e. hewed out the cave with his own hands. The 
most plausible theory, therefore, is that this Rabbi was a leader of the com: 





munity, or one of the heads of the Burial Society (xwtp man), who conceived 

and supervised the great enterprise of cutting out of the rock the large catacomb 

which became one of the most spacious and important burial places at Beth\ 
She‘arim, and where one of the main forms of interment was in sarcophagi.| [ne 1; , 
Hence it is related of him that ‘he made this cave’. At the same time, it is quitt ; 
possible that the words ‘this cave’ do not refer to the whole catacomb, but onli} the hou: 
to the group of burial chambers XV-XVII which branch off from the main hal!) in the G 
and in one of which stands the sarcophagus of Rabbi Hillel, the son of Levi.3 scriptio 
In this connection, it is noteworthy that a place was prepared in advance forthi\ time tha 


sarcophagus when the cave itself was constructed, as can be seen from the fact , 


Univers. 


Meya&rn 
® Ibid., p.71. ° J.B. Frey: Corpus Inscriptionum Iudaicarum, 11. Roma, 1952, No. onl " us 
1° This inscription is now exhibited at the Department of Antiquities in Jerusalem and is to h{ %4” inst 
published shortly by Ruth Hestrin in the Bulletin of the Louis M. Rabinowitz Fund, 3, 1960. letter. B 
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inter. | that it stands on a socle of rock fashioned at the time of the cutting of the floor. 

nown! Such other socles as are sparingly found in this cave are built of stone, i.e. they 
Kfar} were prepared only when the sarcophagus was ready to be put in place. 

A 


1. Jo) (B) The second inscription is engraved on the upright rim of the lid of a sarco- 
Peace, phagus that stood between sarcophagi 11 and 12 in burial-chamber XXI (since 
ent of] moved to another position in the same chamber). It contains three lines, is 0.8 m. 
art of} Jong, and runs as follows (Fig. 2): 

he in-| 


te in- 





1) This is the coffin of the lady Megah(?), man yp>y ala} v (1 


ar am 2) the wife of Rabbi Joshua, yiwim aby inwx (2 


ase he 3) son of Levi. Peace. piew > ya (3 
ame 1s 


id not 
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Fig. 2. 
t Beth 


phagi:| Line 1: saya w— See the previous inscription (p. 207). 


$ quite myvp>w—of the lady. The Greek title kUpa, as applied to the lady of 
ut only the house, was commonly used in Jewish families and occurs fairly frequently 
in hall in the Greek inscriptions at Beth She‘arim. It appears also in an Aramaic in- 
f Lew.) scription from the synagogue at Hammat Gader (el-Hammeh). This is the first 
Ps time that it has been found in a Hebrew inscription. 

the fac 


maa—an unknown and puzzling name. Dr. B. Lifschitz of the Hebrew 





____| University suggests reading n[dJam, the Hebrew form of the Greek name 
= i MeyéAn, the Jamed having been omitted by mistake. Perhaps we should read 
is to ( nun instead of gimel by disregarding the small stroke at the lower right of the 
letter. But the name nan is equally unintelligible. 
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Line 2: yyow—On sarcophagus No. 10 in the same room, the epitaph of the 
daughter of Rabbi Joshua (with his father’s name obliterated) has been found."' 
It is possible that this name refers in both cases to the same person. 


Line 3; »14—See the remarks on this name in the previous inscription. Here 
the waw is clearer and the name may have been pronounced »y5 (Levay)asa 
result of Aramaic influence. Thus we find, for example, that the Amora Rabbi 
Joshua, son of Levi, is sometimes called in Aramaic »x1> 92 of °x1d 93; 12 simi- 
larly » yartar is transformed into »x~> a tar.’ Rabbi Joshua, son of Levi, 
was one of the great Amoraim, who lived in Lod. The name of his wife has 
not been preserved, nor is the place of her burial known. It is, therefore, very 
doubtful whether any connection can be established between the Amora and 
the husband of the matron mentioned in our inscription on the grounds of the 
similarity of their names only. 


Ornamented Stone Sarcophagi 


Burial-chamber XXVI, which lies beyond and to the west of the great fall of 
rock, has been damaged by the collapse of a large part of its ceiling. Asa result 
we could not, when it was first discovered, examine the sarcophagi which it 
contained in a thorough manner. This last season, too, it was technically impos- 
sible to clear away the numerous piles of debris, but at least we succeeded in 
laying bare two of the sarcophagi which we were thus able to subject to fur- 
ther examination. 

One of these is sarcophagus No. 14, referred to in the previous report as 
‘The Candlestick Sarcophagus’, on account of the relief of a menorah carved on 
the left of its two narrow sides. Now a decoration has also been brought to 
light on the right-hand narrow side. The design is composite and consists of a 
wreath ending in a ribbon tied with a Hercules knot, with a shell in its 
centre, and enclosed by two downward-plunging dolphins whose raised tails 
are attached to the ends of the ribbon. These various elements are harmoniously 
blended into a self-contained whole (Pl. 24B). 

The wreath was a common ornamental motif in Jewish funerary art at the 
end of the Second Temple period, being found on the facades of rock-cut tombs, 





1 Cf. op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 244, Fig. 8. 
13 A. Hyman: Toldoth Tannaim ve’ Amoraim. London, 1910, s. v. (Hebrew). 13 bid. 
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on ossuaries, and on sarcophagi. '““ Subsequently, in the third to fourth centuries 
A.D., it became a regular feature of synagogal art.’ The composite motif of 
a wreath with a Hercules knot supported by poised figures is found as the 
central ornamentation on synagogue lintels '° and on the key-stone of the central 
arch at Capernaum."” This motif, which presumably was originally of symbolic 
significance, had not been found in Jewish funerary art in Palestine prior 
to its recent discovery at Beth She‘arim. An interesting parallel to the orna- 
mentation at Beth She‘arim occurs on a Roman sarcophagus (now in Baltimore) 
where dolphins are depicted bearing a garland on their tails."* Dolphins have 
also been found at Beth She‘arim as ornamental figures in the mosaic pavement 
in the courtyard of catacomb No. 11." 

The second of the two sarcophagi stands near the middle of the western wall 
of the room. Its ornamented front, which faces south, has been laid bare, and 
the motif of the ornamentation has led us to refer to this coffin as ‘The Column 
Sarcophagus’ (Pl. 22 B). The style is very schematic and the work imperfectly 
executed. The basic design consists of a row of six columns carved in relief, 
1.92 m. long. The columns stand on pedestals, and their capitals have been 
represented in the most rudimentary fashion. In four of them the Corinthian 
style is suggested by two leaves, while the other two are shown to be Ionic by 
two small disks. The spaces between the columns have been variously decorated. 
Three of them contain fluted pillars, also on pedestals, with capitals in a sche- 
matized Ionic style. These three pillars are lower than the six main columns 
and stand, so to speak, ‘free’, with no superstructure resting on them. In the 
second intercolumniation from the left stands the figure of a man holding a 
spear in his left hand, and in front of him an animal in the act of leaping. The 
crudity of the execution makes it difficult to identify this animal. One likely 
conjecture is that we have here a representation of a huntsman and his hound 
taken from some mythological story. Meleager, the mighty hunter of the Cal- 
edonian wild boar, is similarly portrayed in classical sculpture holding a spear 
and accompanied by a hunting dog.”° Or perhaps the figures represent Artemis 





* See E.R. Goodenough: Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman Period (henceforwatd quoted as Goodenough), 
Ill. New York, 1953, Figs. 30,31, 126, 143; P. B. Bagatti & J.T. Milik: Gli scavi del Dominus Flevit, 
Jerusalem, 1958, Tav. 14. 

Goodenough, I11. Figs. 467, 490, 491, 496, 518, 619, 620, 622. 

** [bid.,Figs. 510, 511, 555. 17 Ibid., Fig. 465. 18 Goodenough, V, 1956, Fig. 10. 
” Goodenough, 111, Figs. 84, 85. 

” Cf. S. Reinach: Répertoire de la statuaire grecque et romaine, 1. Paris, 1906, p. 84. 
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and her hind.”! Prof. Goodenough, in a private communication to the writer, 
inclines to interpret the man and the animal as Dionysus and a lion. 

Between the last two columns on the right there is an object which has so 
far defied identification and to which no parallel has yet been found. Two 
elongated pointed forms, with spiral grooves, rest on a bowl-shaped object 
which terminates in a low stand (the pedestal at the very bottom is apparently 
a formal part of the whole design and does not belong to the particular motif 
in question). Goodenough has rightly remarked that a single elongated object 
of this kind could be explained as a /u/ab; but it can hardly be supposed that 
we have here a representation of a double /u/ab. 

The ornamentation of this sarcophagus is distinguished by the originality 
of its composition, though the actual motif of the row of columns is borrowed 
from the well-known Roman columnar sarcophagi. 


THE UPPER STRUCTURE OF CATACOMB NO. 20 


Above catacomb No. 20 remains were discovered of a square structure 
measuring 18 m. from east to west and 22 m. from north to south (Fig. 3). 
Of the walls nothing is left except some relics of the western wall and the 
foundation of the north-western corner. On the east and south the limits of 
the building are indicated by the rock-scarps. In the south-eastern corner the 
wall turned through half a right angle, apparently for topographical reasons. 
On the north side there seems to have been no more than a parapet which 
also formed the coping of the arched facade directly below it. All these 
structures collapsed in the fall of rock which occurred at this point. It is almost 
certain that the other walls too were not high and that the whole structure was 
open to the sky. 

Allalong the three proper walls there were rows of stone benches (PI. 21B). 
Most of the stones have disappeared and, in most cases, all that remains are 
the tiers hewn out of the rock on which the completed benches formerly rested. 

On the western and eastern sides there were three benches. On the south 
there were five, of which the first, measuring 14 m. in length, has been preserved 
intact. The diagonal benches in the south-eastern corner have also been preserved 
in good condition. The fifth bench, which formed a kind of pavement wide 





™* Compare the Roman Column Sarcophagi type on which inter alia Meleager and Artemis are 
represented each standing between columns; cf. F. Cumont: Recherches sur le symbolisme funéraire des 
Romains. Paris, 1942, Pl. XXXYV, 3. 
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enough for walking on, ended beside the southern wall. In the centre of this 
wall there was an apsidal niche about 6 m. wide, only two stones of which are 
still in situ. The breadth of the wall has not been preserved, but it is conjectured 
to have been approximately 2 m. The floor of the structure, which extended 
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Fig. 3. Plan of excavated structures. 
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over an area of 14X 16 m., was approximately 7 m. higher than the floor of 
the courtyard of the catacomb. Most of this wide level expanse was hewn out 
of the rock, and the whole was covered with a layer of plaster. Only in the 
north-western corner was it necessary to complete the floor by the construction | 
of a stone platform supported by strong walls. 

This open building with benches running along its sides was undoubtedly 
an integral part of catacomb No. 20 which lies directly underneath it. It was | 
apparently used as a place of assembly where the bereaved congregated to pray | 
and hear sermons during their days of mourning and on the anniversaries of 
their grief. It will be remembered that a similar structure was also found above 
catacomb No. 14.”* At the time this was thought to be an exceptional feature, | 
peculiar to that particular catacomb which we had conjecturally identified as | 
the burial-vault of the family of Rabbi Judah the Patriarch. We now find that | 
it was apparently a custom at Beth She’arim to crown the more imposing | 
facades of the main catacombs with unroofed structures designed to fulfil an | 
important function in the no doubt very intensive religious life of the burial- 
ground. It is not difficult to imagine the architectural grandeur given to the 
appearance of the necropolis at Beth She‘arim by such monumental edifices as 
catacombs 14 and 20. 

For the proper understanding of the plan given in Fig.3 it should be added 
that the wall running diagonally to the upper building is conjectured to have | 
abutted on to a road that passed by at this point. The walls to the west of 
the courtyard of the catacomb support the terraces formed from the deposits } 
quarried out of the rock in the making of the cave. The long outer wall on the | 
western side, which is in some places as high as 2.3 m., also served to partition 
off the complex of catacomb 20 from the other catacombs to the west of it. It 
is remarkable that, in the whole of the area covered by the excavation of the 
upper building, where the earth sometimes had accumulated as high as 2-3 m., 
hardly a potsherd or any other object was found. 


THE SURFACE GRAVES 





On the slope of the hill above catacomb No. 20, alongside the upper structure 
and the courtyard to the west of the cave, a group of separate graves was 
discovered distinguished from all the rest by their being cut into the surface 





32 Cf. N. Avigad: Excavations at Beth She‘arim, 1954, JEJ, 5, 1955, pp. 223-226, Fig. 10. 
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of the slope and not hewn out as subterranean chambers (PI. 22A; Fig. 3). These 
graves vary in shape. Some of them were rectangular pits cut in the surface rock 
or dug into the soil, while others were constructed out of stone flags to form 
a cist. The coverings of the graves also vary: some of them consist of a single 
row of horizontal slabs, others of two rows of stones arranged in the form 
of a ridged roof, and still others of several superimposed courses of stones. 

There were two forms of interment: either the corpse was placed straight 
into the grave, or it was first laid in a lead coffin. Several such coffins were 
found on the site. They were full of earth and not a single object was found 
in them. The bones had rotted away so completely that nothing remained of 
them but a few small particles. The same is true of those graves which did 
not contain coffins. This is the first time that lead coffins have actually been 
discovered at Beth She‘arim. It was known that quite a number of them were 
used in the catacombs, as attested by the fragments of lead found there, but 
they had all been stolen long ago and probably sold as scrap. The surface 
graves, on the other hand, had quickly been covered by the soil washed down 
the slope by the rain and thus escaped the notice of the robbers, even though 
they were very near the surface of the ground. 

We shall now give a description of one of the surface graves and of the 
lead coffin which was found in it. Grave No. 1 (see Fig. 3), which is the 
first on the southern side of the burial ground, is an oblong cavity cut out of 
the rock, 0.5 m. wide, 2.1 m. long, and 0.5 m. deep. It was covered by two 
rows of stones arranged in the form of a ridged roof. The northern ‘gable’ of this 
cover was Closed by a single upright stone, and the southern by two stones laid 
flat one on top of the other. Over the northern end of the grave more stones 
had been added which protruded above the ridge of the covering. 

The lead coffin was found intact, apart from the bottom which had been 
partly eaten away. The coffin is 1.94m. long, 0.3 m. wide, and 0.31 m. high. 
The cover, which adds another few centimetres to these dimensions, had been 
welded on to the coffin at eight points along its edges. The coffin was filled 
with earth in which there were a few small stones. It therefore seems probable 
that the earth had not slowly drifted in, but had been placed there before the 
coffin was closed. As already related, this earth was found to contain only some 
particles of bone; indeed, the general impression is that only the bones of the 
deceased were interred. The most interesting find in this coffin was a consider- 
able quantity of short gold threads, lying in thick thongs near the bottom of 
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the coffin, and also of small pieces of material woven out of similar gold 
threads. From the position in which the threads were lying, it may be conjec- 
tured that they were gold fringes and strips which had been sewn on to the 
hem of a cloth or the like.?* Of the cloth itself nothing, of course, remains. 
This lead coffin is adorned with reliefs all over, except for one of its narrow 
sides which is plain. The decorations on the cover (Pl. 23A) and on the two 
long sides (Pl. 23B,C) are essentially the same, being composed of two de- 
signs: (a) two parallel strips of vine tendrils running the whole length of 
the borders on which appear grape-clusters and leaves, representations of 
craters, birds drinking from a bowl (a well-known motif taken from the mosaic 
in the Capitoline Museum, Rome), and human heads; (b) the field between 
the strips is divided into lozenges by crossing lines of bead-and-reel pattern. 
On three of the lozenges a menorah (seven-branched candlestick) has been 
superimposed, while the others are decorated with a petaled flower design. 
The narrow side of the coffin is adorned with an arch resting on two fluted 
columns with Corinthian capitals (Pl. 24A). The archivolt is decorated with a 
laurel-leaf pattern. In the archway stands a menorah. This menorah, like those on 
the cover, has three legs, the two at the sides being bent outwards, while the one 
in the middle has a three-pronged base. These legs are most probably a sche- 
matized representation of lions’ legs, like those found on the menorah in the 
mosaic of the synagogue at Ma‘on (Nirim) which is assigned to the sixth 
century A.D.”* Next to the menorah there are representations of the traditional 


appurtenances of worship: on the right a shofar and censer-shovel, and on the | 


left a /ulab with an ethrog. The menorot on the long sides of the coffin, on the 
other hard, have only two legs and are without the other ritual objects (P1.23B). 
It can be clearly seen that none of the menorot was part of the original design, 
but that a special mould was added for each of them before the casting of the 
coffin, most probably at the purchaser's order. 

In this connection, it is pertinent to compare our coffin with another lead 
coffin discovered in the nineteenth century at Sidon in Phoenicia.”” The two 
are absolutely identical, except for the fact that on the latter, in place of the 





23 Gold threads, probably used for adorning hair, were found in a tomb in catacomb No. 3; cf. 
B. Mazar (Maisler): Beth She'arim, 1. 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1957, p. 117 (Hebrew). 

74 See M. Avi-Yonah: The Mosaics of the Synagogue of Ma‘on (Nirim); H. Strauss: The Fate and 
the Form of the Temple Menorah of the Hasmoneans (both articles to be published shortly in 
Hebrew in EI, 6). 35 Goodenough, V, Fig. 59. 
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menorot, there are Christian monograms accompanied by the Greek word IX@YC 
(which means ‘fish’ and was, in the early days of Christianity, a cryptic Christ- 
ian emblem), and, in place of the menorah in the arch, there is the figure of a 
man. From this it is clear that the lead coffins were cast from a single mould of 
standard design to which religious emblems could be added as required—a 
Jewish emblem for Jews or a Christian emblem for Christians. In connection 
with the discussion in our previous report on the use of images in the orna- 
mentation of the coffins at Beth She‘arim, it is interesting to note that the 
religious sensibilities of a Jew, who was observant enough to want emblems 
of the menorah and the other ritual appurtenances added to his coffin, were in 
no way offended by a design containing representations of the human face. 
This and the figure of the huntsman on the Column Sarcophagus further 
strengthen the impression conveyed by the previous finds, viz. that ‘the 
tolerance of the Jews of that period in matters of fine art is explained by the 
fact that the various representations were deprived of their pagan character 
and original symbolic significance’.*° That the conventional decorations on 
the lead coffin were devoid of symbolic signficance is also implied by the fact 
that the workshop used the very same motifs on coffins intended for the 
adherents of various creeds. 

Phoenicia was an important centre for the manufacture of lead coffins.”” 
Although such coffins were also made in Palestine,”* it seems more likely that 
the coffin in question from Beth She‘arim (together with the other coffins there) 
was brought from the place where its exact duplicate was found, i.e. from 
Sidon. The question which then arises is whether the coffins were imported 
on a commercial basis, or whether they contained the bones of Sidonian Jews 
sent to be buried at Beth She‘arim. The second possibility appears the more 
probable, for two reasons. First, there are grounds for presuming that these 
coffins did not contain the bodies of the deceased, but only their bones, as 
already mentioned; and secondly, the epitaphs found at Beth She‘arim attest 
that many Sidonian Jews were buried there. 

Another perplexing problem is to decide why the coffins were interred close 
to the surface of the ground, instead of in the catacombs as was customary. 





** Op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 253. See also E. E. Urbach: The Rabbinical Laws of Idolatry in the Second 
and Third Centuries in the Light of Archaeological and Historical Facts, IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 146-165, 
229-245. 37 Cf. M. Avi-Yonah: Lead Coffins from Palestine, QDAP, 4, 1935, p. 139. 
*® Ibid., pp. 148-149. 
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Perhaps these graves may be explained by assuming that they were made 
immediately after the destruction of the city in the middle of the fourth century 
A.D., when the digging of catacombs had stopped, but bones were still 
occasionally brought for burial from the Diaspora. In the case under discussion, 
the choice of a burial place close to catacomb 20 rather than anywhere else 


may have been made on purpose. As regards the date of our lead coffin, ; 


here again information is provided by the contemporary coffin from Sidon 
which, on the evidence of its Christian emblems, is assigned to roughly the 
fourth century A.D. 


CATACOMB NO. 21” 


This catacomb is located about 3 m. to the west of the structure above catacomb 
20, and close to No.1 of the surface graves (see Fig.3). Steps cut alongside the 
eastern wall lead down into the small court (3.5 <4 m.) which is cut deeply into 
the rock. In each of the four sides of the court there is a door-opening which 
leads into a burial-chamber. At some period, when these chambers ceased to be 
used for interment, the doors were blocked up by stones placed in front of them. 

Of special interest is the southern burial-cave which resembles tombs 
from the Herodian period. The small entrance was closed by a heavy block of 
stone, 0.8 X 1.05 m., provided with a flat boss matching the arched shape of 
the opening. The burial-chamber has the characteristic sunken floor, benches 
along the walls and loculi in three of its walls. These niches had been blocked 
up with unusually heavy slabs (0.8 x 1.07 X 0.28 m.). The vault had been 
rifled and the bones, which had been pulled out of the loculi, had decayed in 
the earth that had drifted into the cave from outside. Several fragments of a 
clay coffin were discovered. From its design this cave is to be assigned to the 
first, or at the very latest to the second, century A.D. It must be admitted, 
however, that the design of the entrance-court is incompatible with this early 
date, and the whole question therefore calls for further study. 

The other tombs are of a later type (third to fourth centuries). The eastern 
burial-chamber is no more than a small cell with two arcosolia and a plain, 
crudely made door. The northern chamber is also very small and contains four 
tombs at its far end. The western entrance is constructed entirely of basalt 
which is rather uncommon at Beth She‘arim. The door was found open, but 


% This numbering cancels the serial No. 21 assigned to the catacomb referred to in the report of 
the 1955 excavation season, op. cit. (above, n. 1), p. 255, n. 71. 
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the ceiling of the chamber had collapsed, and it was impossible to clear away 
the debris. Engraved on the basalt lintel of this entrance there is a Greek 
inscription of two lines, 1.1 m. long, which runs as follows (Fig. 4): 


TOMOC @EOAOCIAC THC (Burial) place of Theodosia, 
KAI CAPAC TYPIAC also called Sarah, from Tyre. 


TONOCSEO AOCIACTHC 
KAICAPAC TYPIAC 


Fig. 4. 











Tyre is mentioned as a place of origin in two other Greek inscriptions in 
catacombs 12-13 which have not yet been published. It was one of the cities 
along the Syro-Phoenician shore from which Jews were brought for burial 
at Beth She‘arim, the others being Antioch, Byblos, Berytus, and Sidon. 

Mention must also be made of a Greek inscription on a marble slab found 
inthe upper layers of the debris in the entrance-court. This tablet had presum- 
ibly rolled down from above the court and does not therefore belong to this 
catacomb. The inscription (Pl. 24C) is engraved in four lines as follows: 


MNHMA KAAAIONHC: 
MIZOTEPAC - KAI ATEAEYOEPAC 
TOY - THC : AAMMPAC 

MNHMHC - MPOKOMIOY 


Line 1: KaAAtétt™ —This is the name of one of the Muses in Greek mythology. 
As the name of a Jewess it was first found in Beth She‘arim on the tomb of a 
woman from Byblos who was buried in catacomb 12.°° 


Line 2: urGotépac—Read petCotépac which is a vulgar form of the compara- 
tive of uéyac.”! 


ANEAEYOEPAC—The mason forgot the horizontal stroke of the theta. The 





" Cf. M. Schwabe: Greek Inscriptions Found at Beth She‘arim in the Fifth Excavation Season, 1953, 
IE, 4, 1954, p. 250. 
‘Cf. H. G. Liddell & R. Scott: A Greek-English Lexicon. Oxford, 1948, s. v. uéyas C. 
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word should be read AMEAEY@EPAC which means ‘a freedwoman’. The trans\;. 
tion of the whole inscription will then be as follows: 


A memorial (tomb) of Kalliope the elder, the freedwoman 
of Procopios of glorious memory.°” 


This inscription provides interesting evidence of the existence of slaver 
amongst Jews at that time (third to fourth centuries A.D.), a fact already know: 
from historical sources. The appellation ‘elder’ is perhaps to be arene 
meaning that Procopios had another, younger, female slave also named Kalliop: 
The fact that the titles denoting her former servitude accompanied Kalliope: 
the grave and were mentioned in her epitaph shows that she was proud of then] 
The memory of her former master is also mentioned with affection. After he 
manumission, Kalliope was evidently accorded an honourable social status 
to judge from the fact that she was brought all the way to Beth She‘arim fe 
her last resting place. For it may be presumed, from the unusual names on . 
inscription, that their bearers were not local residents and that Kalliope’s bod 
was brought for burial from abroad, perhaps also from Phoenicia where tht 
Tewish community was Hellenized in the extreme. 


SHAFT TOMBS 


Two graves of an unusual kind were found c. 5 m. to the west of the long wal 
which marks the western limit of the complex of catacomb 20. They are 
next to each other in a square depression in the rock measuring 3.8 X 4.8m 
Each of the graves is in the form of an oblong shaft, 1.8 m. deep, its sides line 
with thin bricks and its floor made of two layers of clay tiles. Each of the shafi 
was covered by a heavy stone slab measuring 0.25 X 1X 2m. 

No explanation can be given of the peculiar construction of these tombs 
nor is it clear whether burial in them was in coffins or not, since the gravd 
had been rifled and only one piece of bone was found in them. One thing 
however, is evident: the forms of burial customary at Beth She‘arim were al 
numerous and more varied than could have been supposed until now. 


*2 The author wishes to thank Prof. Ch. Wirszubski and Dr. B. Lifshitz for their help in readio 
this inscription. 
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Le Peuplement du Proche-Orient 
au Chalcolithique et au Bronze ancien 


DENISE FEREMBACH 


Chargée de Recherches 


au Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris 


FAisANT suite au Néolithique, le Chalcolithique marque une nouvelle étape 
dans l'histoire des techniques: le métal fait son apparition, ouvrant la porte a 
l’ére moderne. 

Quels ont été les Hommes témoins de cette révolution, quelles races vi- 
vaient 4 cette Epoque? Pour répondre a cette question, nous avons recherché les 
descriptions dont ont été l’objet les restes humains provenant de gisements 


i du Chalcolithique ou du Bronze ancien dans le Proche-Orient. 


Commengant par le Sud, nous étudierons tour 4 tour |’Arabie, Israél, la 
Jordanie, la Mésopotamie, |’Iran, le Liban et la Syrie, enfin |’Anatolie dont le 
peuplement rappelle tout a fait celui des pays que nous venons de citer. 


ARABIE 
On ne connait encore rien sur les Hommes qui y vivaient au Chalcolithique 
et au Bronze ancien. 

ISRAEL 
La fouille de Megiddo a livré de nombreux squelettes humains s’étageant du 
Chalcolithique 4l’age du Fer. Leur étude anthropologique, faite par A. Hrdlicka 
(1938), a montré que, si l’on excepte une piéce présentant des caractéres 
négroides, les cranes du premier étage, comme ceux du Bronze ancien, sont 
tous allongés et de type méditerranéen (c’est le type proto-méditerranéen de 
certains auteurs). 

Onze périodes ont été distinguées par R.A.S. Macalister (1911) dans le 
gisement de Gezer. Selon G. E. Wright (1937), celles appelées par cet auteur 
présémitique et premier sémitique ne constitueraient en fait qu'un seul étage 
correspondant au Bronze ancien I: elles comprendraient aussi quelques in- 
dustries chalcolithiques. Les cranes n’ont été que sommairement décrits par 
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A 


Macalister qui, de plus, ne les rattache 4 aucune race. Nous retiendrop; 


tourefo!s > son tude la dolichocranie presentce a oOutes ces pieces et 


semble-t-il, leur aspect plus rude que les proto-mé jiterranéens qui les feraien: 


se rapprocher des eurafricains. 

Deux crines et quelques os longs datant du Chalcolithique ont été mis a 
jour par R. Neuville (1930) 4 Oum Qatafa (désert de Jude). Selon Boureay 
ils appartiennent a deux races différentes: l'une dolichocrine, tres probable 
ment proto-méditerranéenne d’apres sa description, l'autre brachycrane qu 


semble évoquer la race alpine 


Au cours d’une mission faite en Israél (février-mai 1957), nous avons p 


examiner les restes humains découverts 4 as-Safadi, pres de Beers! 


heba, par li 
mission archéologique francaise que dirige J. Perrot. Sur les huit squelettes 
chalcolithi yues trouvés, deux se rattachent aux proto-m diterranéens, ainsi 
que peut-étre deux autres, trés brisés, et quatre présentent des caractéres ar- 
ménoides.' Il est curieux de constater que, a ces deux races, correspondaient 
aussi deux modes de sépultures différents. Celles-ci seront décrites par Perrot 
dans le travail qu'il prépare sur ce gisement. Nous soulignerons aussi que 
jusqu alors, seule la Més ypotamie avait livré quelques spécimens de la race 
arménoide. 

Enfin, 4 Tell al-Asawir quatre cranes ont été trouvés par M. Dothan. Nou 


1. 


udiés a Jérusalem, au Département des Antiquités. Deux d’entre 


les avons 
eux sont des proto-méditerranéens; les deux autres se rapprochent de la race 
alpine. 
JORDANIE 

Un crine mésocéphale provenant de Ain Jebrud (Bronze ancien) a été décrit 
par K. O. Henckel (1930). Cet auteur n’en donne pas l’appartenance raciale 
Mais il semble, d’aprés sa description, qu’il se rapprocherait du type eurafricain, 
d’aspect plus grossier que le type proto-méditerranéen, défini par D. Buxton 
et T. Rice (1931). 

Trois grandes tombes contenant environ huit cents individus ont été dé 
couvertes dans le niveau chalcolithique de Jéricho. G. Kurth (1955) estime 
que, de méme que ceux de la période précéramique, ils peuvent tre ranges 
dans deux groupes distincts. L’un est constitué par des hommes de petite 


stature, de faible constitution, nettement dolichocrines, qui, selon cet auteuf, 


— as 


? Travail non encore publié. Parmi les arménoides se trouvait un crine scaphocéphale; un tout 


jeune enfant de 9410 mois avait aussi été enterré dans cette sépulture. 
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IRAN 

Les restes humains mis au jour par R.G.Ghirshman 4 Sialk ont fait L’ objet 
d’une publication de H.V. Vallois (1939). Ils s’étagent du Chalcolithigue 
(comprenant quatre niveaux) a l’dge du Fer. Le stade I de la premiére périod 
correspond 4 la fin du cinquiéme millénaire; le cuivre commence 4 peinei 
faire son apparition. Les hommes qui vivaient alors appartenaient a deux races; 
la race proto-méditerranéenne et une race plus primitive d’ aspect, hyperdolicho. 
crane, dont certains éléments paraissent se rattacher au type eurafricain. ‘|| 
semble permis de conclure’, écrit en effet l’auteur, ‘que pour une partie a 
moins, les eurafricains de Buxton et Rice sont les équivalents du premie: 
groupe de Sialk.’ Aux stades II et III (début et milieu du quatriéme millénaite) 
apparaissent, 4 cOté des deux races précédentes, des alpins; ces derniers s 
retrouvent au stade IV (fin du quatriéme millénaire) accompagnés seulement 
de proto-méditerranéens. 

Les niveaux I et II de Tépé Hissar, allant de 4000 4 3500 av. J.-C. om 
livré, selon W. M. Krogman (1940), 18 méditerranéens et 3 eurafricains (qu'il 
appela ‘proto-nordiques’ dans son premier travail). 

La description faite par G. Morant (1938) de l’enfant de trois ans, brachy- 
crane, découvert 4 Dinkha, ne permet pas de le rattacher 4 un type quelconque. 
T.J. Arne (1937) transcrivant le travail de C.M. Fiirst sur les cranes de Shah 
Tépé, indique que ceux de l’horizon III (3000 av. J.-C.) comprenaient trois 
dolichocranes et deux mésocranes. Il ne précise pas la race de ces hommes et 
dit seulement qu’ils ressemblent davantage 4 ceux de Tépé Hissar qu’a ceux 
de Ur et de al-Ubaid. Etaient-ce donc des proto-méditerranéens? II est difficile 
de l’affirmer avec si peu de renseignements. 

La description des cranes de Hasanlu par Morant (1938) est, elle aussi, 
assez sommaire. Cette série renferme quatre dolichocranes et un mésocrane. 
Autant que l’on puisse en juger d’aprés les photos, il semble que les deux types 
4 cranes allongés, les eurafricains et les proto-méditerranéens, étaient repre 
sentés. 

Selon Senyiirek (1941) les spécimens trouvés 4 Yorgantepe étaient princ- 
palement de type eurafricain. 

LIBAN 
Le gisement chalcolithique de Byblos n’a livré que des proto-méditerranéens 
(H. V. Vallois [1937]). Parmi les cranes d’adultes, sept présentaient une dé 
formation cranienne orbiculaire. Cette particularité ne se retrouve 4 cette 
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époque que sur des cranes eurafricains, mis au jour en Syrie 4 Seyh Héyiik 
(M.S. Senyiirek et S. Tunakan [1951]). 


SYRIE 


A Chatal-Hoyiik et Tell al-Judaidah, W.M. Krogman (1949) admet la suc- 
cession suivante: ‘Méditerranéen a la base ou avant 4000 av. J.-C. ; eurafricain, 
pas un réel facteur jusqu’a la moitié ou la fin du troisiéme millénaire av. J.-C. ; 
alpin, un envahisseur vers 2500 av. J.-C.; arménoide, un arrivant tardif vers 
$00 av. J.-C.’ 

Certains cranes, eurafricains, de Seyh Héyiik (= Tell es-Sheikh) présentent 
une déformation cranienne de type Aymara (M.S. Senyiirek, 1951). 

M. R. Sauter (1945) indique seulement que le crane trouvé 4 Karkémish 
(Bronze ancien) est dolichocéphale. 


ANATOLIE 


De nombreuses fouilles effectuées en Anatolie? ont démontré que, au Chal- 
colithique et au Bronze ancien, trois races occupaient ce territoire: les proto- 
méditerranéens, les eurafricains et les alpins. Toutefois l’importance de ces 
derniers, considérés par Senyiirek comme des envahisseurs, est bien moindre que 
celle des deux premiers. Nous soulignerons aussi que, jusqu’a maintenant, 
aucun représentant de la race arménoide n’a été exhumé dans cette région a 
ces périodes. 

Le type eurafricain a été retrouvé 4 Babakéy, Tilkitepe, Biiyiik Giilliicek, 
Masat Héyiik, Alaca Hoyiik, Kimtepe, Yiimiiktepe, Yortan Kekembo. 
(E. Houzé fit la description de ce crane en 1903 et le compara a la race de 
(to-Magnon; la remarque que nous avons faite 4 propos des cranes de Jéricho 
est encore valable ici; c’est pourquoi nous |’avons classé parmi les eurafricains.) 

Les gisements de Alishar, Kusura, Ahlatlibel, Alaca Héyiik, ont livré des 
proto-méditerranéens et ceux de Alaca Hoyiik, Troie I, Hisarlik, Tilkitepe, 
Kumtepe, des alpins. 

CONCLUSION (cf. fig. 1) 
De ce bref apercu sur nos connaissances actuelles concernant le peuplement 
du Proche-Orient et de l’Anatolie au Chalcolithique et au Bronze ancien, nous 
pouvons tirer les conclusions suivantes: 





‘La bibliographie complete de celles-ci, jusqu’en 1951, se trouve dans M. S. Senyiirek (1951). 
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The Rabbinical Laws of Idolatry in the 
Second and Third Centuries in the Light 
of Archaeological and Historical Facts* 


E.E. URBACH 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tue number of Jewish craftsmen was relatively small, but the larger community 
of merchants and consumers was also daily faced with economic problems 
similar to those of the craftsmen, in so far as they were living in a gentile 
environment where the products of craftsmanship supplied an indispensable 
spiritual need. Jews were scrap-merchants and scrap-importers. On an extant 
Greek inscription there is mention of ‘Justus the son of Reuben of Alexandria 
the scrap-merchant ( KpUTOT@ANGS )’.* The scrap in question consisted of frag- 
ments of objects bearing figures of gods, and also of statues intended for idol- 
worship. This scrap was made up into new utensils,°* and the Halakhah deals 
with the questions arising from the sale of such re-made articles. In the Mishnah 
we find the following ruling: ‘If a man found fragments of images, these are 
permitted. If he found (a fragment in) the shape of a hand or the shape of a 
foot, these are forbidden, since an object the like of these is worshipped.’ In 
the opinion of Samuel, the term ‘images’ here includes even an idol, and he 
explains the last section of the Mishnah as meaning the shape of a hand or a 
foot which are standing on their pedestal, i.e. which were specifically made 
for idolatrous purposes and are not fragments. Hands of this kind have been 
found on various sites. They were placed on altars and worshipped as emblems 
of divine or human power, or as symbols of alliance and friendship; they were 
also tokens of thanksgiving, particularly to Asclepius for the healing of diseased 





* Concluded from IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 149-165. 

"S.Klein: Jadisch-Palastinisches Corpus Inscriptionum. Wien, 1920, p.135; S. Lieberman: The 
Talmud of Caesarea. Jerusalem, 1931, p. 14 (Hebrew). 

* Mishnab Kelim xi, 3: ‘he who makes a vessel... from fragments of vessels taken from scrap.’ Cf. 
Tosefta, Kelim, Baba Mezia, i, 3. * Abodah Zarah iii, 2. 
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limbs. The leg was connected with the cult of Serapis.°° Since the scrap-me. 
chants frequently came upon such fragments in the course of their business, i 
is clear that the words of the Mishnah—‘if a man found fragments of images~ 
refer to them, and not to anyone who made a chance find of this kind. Indeed 
the Toseita explicitly states: ‘He who buys scrap from the Gentiles and finds a 
ido, amongst it, throws it away; as for the rest, it is permitted.’ In the same 
baraita the idol} itsell is permitted: ‘If an Israelite finds an idol, before it comes 
into his possession, he tells the Gentile and desecrates it. For the Gentile may 
desecrate an idol, whether his own or his friend’s, whether he has worshipped 
i. or not, whether inadvertently or wilfully, whether under compulsion or 

unaiy."° According to this, the purchaser of scrap from a Gentile was 
entiticd to examine his purchase and, if he found idolatrous objects in it, to 
demand their desecration. Apparently the gentile sellers were prepared to 
accept this condition. Behind this notion of desecrating an idol lies the fact 
that there were Gentiles who made idolatrous objects, but did not worship them 
and dic not intend them to represent any god. The biblical verse ‘the graven im- 
ages of their gods you shall burn with fire’ (Deut. vii, 25) was expounded as fol: 
luws: ‘that which is treated as a god is forbidden, but that which is not treated as 
a god is permitted’.*’ Rabbi extended the limits of the dispensation provided by 
this desecration of idols and, in his youth, ruled that ‘a Gentile may desecrate 
both his own and an Israelite’s idol’,* i.e. the idol of a Gentile that came 
into the possession of an Israelite.*° Rabbi also gave a more lenient interpreta- 
tion than his predecessors of what constituted desecration. According to R. Meit 





H. Blaufuss: Gétter, Bilder und Symbole etc. Nurnberg, 1910, pp. 15-19; Elmslie, op. cit. 


(above, n. 19), p. 45; Goodenough, op. cit. (above, n. 2), IV, p. 16, n. 65. 
' Abodih Zarah Vv, 3. 

lhid., Halakhah 6. In Jer. Talmud, Abodah Zarah iv, 4, R. Johanan expounds, in the name of 
R vay: “You shall not covet the gold and silver on them. You are not to covet and take, but others 


covet and you take 


® Mishnah Abodah Zarab iv, 4; Bab. Talmud, ibid. 52b; and Jer. Talmud, ibid. iv, 4. Cf. J. N. Epstein: 


Text of the Mishnah. Jerusalem, 1948, pp. 22-24 (Hebrew); Ch. Albeck: Supple 
Seder Nezil Jerusalem, 1953, p. 491 (Hebrew). 
ibid., Halakhah 7, the words ot Rabbi in his youth are taught as the opinion of the Sages. 
j R. Simeon ben Menasia dissents and says ‘the idol of a Jew can never be desecrated’, and this 1s 
understood of an idol which a Jew made and gave to a Gentile. In Bab. Talmud, ibid. 52b: 
vy worships at the instigation of a Gentile... a Jew worships of his own initiative’, the 
ce is ¢ nily to an actual worshipper of idols. But, surprisingly enough, the words of R. Hillel 
he sen of R. Valas ‘this ruling only applies when he is a partner to it’, are understood of an idol 


shared by a Jew and a Gentile, the Jew’s part also being worshipped by the Gentile but remaining the 
property of the Jew. The Gentile may then desecrate and render non-idolatrous the part belonging to 
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that only images which could be proved to have been worshipped were forbid. 
den, there being other images which were not used for idolatry, but only for 
ornament. So Rabbah made a distinction between towns where images were 
made for ornament and villages where they were made for worship.” This dis 
tinction, when applied to the days of Rabbi, explains the possibility of his ruling 
that an idol could be desecrated without anything actually being done to it. 
The Sages themselves applied this dispensation with the utmost formalism. Re. 
liable evidence of this is provided by the following story: ‘Rabbah bar bar Ham 
said, in the name of R. Joshua ben Levi: Once I was walking on the road behind 
R. El'azar bar Kappara, of the school of Rabbi, when he found a ring bearing 
the image of a dragon. He came upon a young Gentile and said nothing to him. 
Then he came upon an old Gentile and said to him, Desecrate it, and he refused. 
Then he hit him in the face and he desecrated it’.”* Here it is not a question of 
any ordinary image, but of one of the forms of which it is explicitly laid 
down in the Mishnah: ‘If a man found objects on which is a figure of the 
sun, a figure of the moon, or a figure of a dragon, he must throw them into the 
Dead Sea.’ And even following the pronouncement of Rabban Simeon ben 
Gamaliel that ‘valuable objects are forbidden, trivial objects permitted’,” 
ring obviously belongs to the former category. Nevertheless, in spite of the 





" Mishnah Abodah Zarah iii, 1; Jer. Talmud, ibid. iii, 1; Bab. Talmud, ibid. 40b-41a. Albeck, op. cit 
(above, n. 68), p. 484, has already drawn attention to Lamentations Rabbah, proem 10: “There were 
three hundred and sixty-five idolatrous temples in Damascus, and each idol was worshipped in tum 
one day in the year.’ 

™ Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 43a. The same story is found in Jer. Talmud, ibid. iv, 4 where the 
expression used ‘a young Syrian ( °*=7% °>y In) came running behind him’ must refer to a young 
Gentile. But the author of No‘am Yerushalmi emends this to ‘a young man and a Syrian’ (°% 7 
manne), thus making the reading of Jer. accord with that of Bab. Clement of Alexandria, Stromats, 
V,5 (ed. Stahlin, 3, 2, p. 44,7) says that Pythagoras forbade his disciples to use rings or to engrave 
the figures of the gods upon them. On the influence of Greek philosophy on Clement's attitude to 
images, see H. Koch: Die altchristl. Bilderfrage nach den literarischen Quellen. Gittingen, 1917, pp. 
15-17, n. 118; and cf, Bevan, op. cit. (above, n. 19), pp. 66-67. 

* Mishnah Abodah Zarah iii, 3; Tosefta, ibid., chap.i, and Bab. Talmud, ibid. 43b. The explanation 
of the singling out of these forms lies in the special importance of the cult of the sun under the 
empire and its identification with various gods, especially Serapis. In the Tosefta and Baraita in Bab. 
Talmud, ibid.: ‘R. Judah also adds the figure of a woman giving suck and Serapis.’ See Blaufuss, 
op. cit. (above, n. 65), pp. 136-138; Lieberman, op. cit. (above, n. 19), pp. 18-19; Nilsson, op. cit. 
(above, n. 53), pp. 486, 490, n. 3. There is nothing to support the opinion expressed by Blaufuss, 
ibid., pp. 38-39, that the cult of Isis and Serapis was the most dangerous of all to the Jews. On the 
contrary, it is worth remarking that the author of The Wisdom of Solomon (xiii, 6) censures stat- 
worshippers less than all other idolaters. For the Greek source of this outlook, see I. Heinemann: 
Poseidonios’ metaphysische Schriften, 1. Breslau, 1921, pp. 146-147. 
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explicit ruling of the Mishnah, bar Kappara did not throw the ring into the 
Dead Sea, but forced the Gentile to desecrate it. His action provided the author- 
ity for the Halakhah in both Talmuds: ‘It follows from this that a Gentile may 
desecrate his own and his friend’s idol; it follows that he who knows the nature 
of an idol and its worshippers may desecrate it, whereas he who does not may 
not; it also follows that a Gentile may desecrate an idol involuntarily.’”* Obvi- 
ously, this possibility of an idol’s being desecrated by a Gentile offered ample 
scope for easing the restrictions on Jewish economic life and particularly on 
business relations with Gentiles. This was presumably the fundamental purpose 
of the lenient rabbinical ruling. Hence, not only bar Kappara, but the Sages 
as a whole had recourse to it in their private lives. It is related of R. Simeon, the 
son of Rabbi, that he indulged in subterfuge to induce a Gentile to remove from 
his field stones which had been placed there in honour of Mercury. When the 
Gentile wanted to take possession of the stones, R. Simeon said that they were 
his, since they had become permitted through the Gentile’s action which was 
tantamount to the desecration of an idolatrous object. R. Simeon’s conduct in 
this case was actually praised by R. Hiyya bar Abba.” This latter Sage himself 
made use of another dispensation: ‘R. Hiyya, the son of R. Abba had cups 
(kavxia=ppnp) with an image of the Roman Fortune ( TOxn=2"v,) engraved 
on them. He came and asked the Rabbis (if they were permitted). They replied: 
Since the water runs down over the image, it is a form of desecration.’"’ Even 
Sages who in their private lives were most rigorous in their observance of the 
laws about idolatry, had to have recourse to the dispensation provided by the 
desecration of idols. In a Baraita we find it stated that ‘if a Gentile has brought 
hermae and paved roads and squares with them, they are permitted’.”* But in 
the Babylonian Talmud it is related that ‘when the palace of King Jannay was in 





" Epstein, op. cit. (above, n. 68), p.24, maintains that this incident lies behind the Baraita in 
Tosefta v, 3 and that therefore this passage originated in the school of bar Kappara. But in the Baraita 
there is no mention of ‘he who knows the nature of idolatry’; also the word used for ‘involuntarily’ is 
ux, whereas both Talmuds read 1m bya. The conjecture is thus unproved. 

" Jer. Talmud, Abodah Zarah iv, 1: ‘Like the story of R. Simeon, the son of Rabbi, who had Mercury- 
stones in his field, near the steward’s house (Poupyéptos; cf. Genesis Rabbah, sect. 36, para. 3, ed. 
Theodor, p. 337). He said to him, Since I have heard that the ruler wants to pass here to-morrow, 
lask you to remove these stones. After he had removed them, he wanted to take possession of them. 
R. Simeon said to him, They are mine. When R. Hiyya bar Abba heard this he said, His mother has 
{an important] son.’ 

" Jer. Talmud, ibid. iii, 2. Cf. J. N. Epstein: Additional Fragments of the Jer. Talmud, Tarbiz, 3, 
1931, p. 19 (Hebrew); S. Krauss: Kohut Memorial Volume. New York, 1936, p. 352. 

" Bab. Talmud, ibid. 42a, according to the reading of the Munich MS.; cf. Digdugei Soferim, p. 94. 
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images in the public baths at Tiberias, apparently so that use could be made of 
the fragments. 4c smashe’ them all except one which, it was suspected, had 


been worshipped by a y and therefore could not be desecrated. Such a sus- 
picion ’ Y ! the whole tone of the story indicates 

“The ‘Rabbis who turned aside’ strongly criticized the whole system of 
dissensation. They stressed the all-embracing, absolute nature of the biblical 
prohibiiion ‘you shall not make yourself a graven imege’, and maintained that 
thes pplied equally to images of bird and beast, unlike R. Eliezer and 
R. J Zadok and others who held that all features might be copied, 


except (ue human countenance. The dissenters also included the sun and the 
moon, the stars and the signs of the Zodiac in this prohibition, unlike Rabban 
Gamaliel who had images of the moon in his upper chamber, and in contrast 
to the ruling of the Baraita that all the signs of the Zodiac are permitted, except 
the sun and the moon. They made no distinction between engraving and 
relief, again in contrast to the words of the Baraita: ‘A ring bearing an idolatrous 
emblem may not be used if it is in relief, but may be used if it is not in relief.’™ 
Having given their own interpretation to the biblical verse, the dissenters 
could conclude their homily as follows: ‘So implacably did the Holy Word 
pursue the evil impulse, as not to give it any opportunity of finding the 
expedient of a a ison.’ These words refer to the dispensations that 
we have alreacy discussed and are meant to exclude them from the homilies 
of other Tannaim, such as. the following: “You shall not make (other gods) 
besides Me (Hel. i##7) —R. Ishmael says: You shall not make the likeness of my 


servants that minister on high, nor the likeness of angels, nor the likeness of 


wheels, nor the likeness of cherubim. R. Natan says: You shall not make Me 
(Heb. of7)—‘o prevent you from saying, I shall make an image of Him and 
Jo obeisance io Him.” R. Abaye follows the doctrine of the Tannaim in for- 


nidding only ‘th- servants in the uppermost heavens’ .** 





" Tosefta, Abadah Zarah v, 2. Cf. the Responsa of R. Meir of Rothenburg, Cremona, 1557, sect. 24, 


where the following explanation is given: ‘ 751%, i.e. a protruding figure, anier—a recessed figure’. 
Also Tosatot Yoma 546, the passage commencing with the word 5°2152, and in my op. cit. (above, n. 
38), p. 47 t Novellae of Nachmanides to B Talmud Akodah Zarah 43a and the 
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We have seen that amongst the last Tannaim who were contemporary 
with the anonymous homilist in Mekhilta and amongst the Amoraim who 
followed them, there were many Sages who took great pains to find ‘expedients 
in the form of a dispensation’.** These dispensations, which reflect the day-to- 
day requirements of those Jews who earned their livelihood by making and 
marketing idols, have caused no little astonishment to scholars who are ac- 
customed to a one-sided view of the history of Halakhah, seeing in it only an 
accumulation of increasingly severe and increasingly numerous legal safeguards, 
and ignoring the realistic approach of its authors to actual problems.“ In the 
sphere of the laws concerning idolatry, the economic reality discussed above 
was not the only decisive factor. There was also the clear recognition that there 
was no longer any danger in the making of idols, or in the trade in fragments 
of idolatrous objects, or in the use of vessels and ornaments bearing artistic 
designs, or even in the ‘statue in the house’.*’ Within the Jewish camp the 
idolatrous impulse was virtually dead, while even in the surrounding gentile 
world its influence had been greatly weakened. It was a fact that many Gentiles 
used their idols and images for decorative purposes only, and were ready to 
desecrate them when necessary. This is the reason why R. Johanan did not up- 
braid his contemporaries for starting to decorate their walls with paintings, and 
for the similar silence of R. Abin when the Jews of his day—the first half of 
the fourth century—began to execute figures in mosaic.** In both cases the 





a Baraita which applies the prohibition also to making idols, but the purpose of the legal debate there 
is to bring the actions of Rabban Gamaliel into accord with the Halakhah, and not to uphold the 
opinion of Abaye. 
* This striving after lenient interpretations also, to my mind, underlies the conclusion of the debate 
in Bab. Talmud, Shabbat 83b, that the impurity of idolatry is only a rabbinical opinion and not 
binding as law. Despite the statements of Isaac A. Halevi: Doroth ha-Rishonim. Part I, Vol. Ill, 
Berlin, 1923, p. 308 (Hebrew), there is no doubt that the early Halakhah regarded it as absolutely 
impure. On the connection between the impurity of idolatry, the impurity of Gentiles, and the 
impurity of gentile soil, see G. Allon: Gentile Impurity, Tarbiz, 8, 1937, pp. 137 ff. (Hebrew) 
(= Mebhgarim be-Toldoth Yisrael, 1. Tel Aviv, 1957, pp. 121 ff.). The whole matter requires further 
study. 

* See e.g. Elmslie, op. cit. (above, n. 19), p. 65; Goodenough, op. cit. (above, n. 2), IV, p. 20. 
" Tosefta, Kelim, Baba Mezia, iv, 8, p.582: ‘As for an image which has been made and placed 
inside the house, if it is for the hole (-ynb)— it is impure; if it is for decoration—it is pure; and 
if it is to hold the cup and dish—it is impure because it is like a three-legged table.’ The Vilna 
Gaon explained -yn> as meaning ‘to stop up the hole with.’ Brand, op. cit. (above, n. 59), p. 443, 
n. 32 gives to snd the sense of syxb, i.e.: to raise the angle of the light, an emendation already 
adopted in the Vilna edition. 

* Jer. Talmud, Abodah Zarah iii, 2 (MSS. readings). Cf. Epstein, op. cit. (above, n. 77), p. 20. 
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designs in question were reproductions of forms that had previously been 
regarded as forbidden. If these paintings and adornments were introduced into 
private houses for aesthetic reasons, it is not surprising that they should also 
have found their way into synagogues and cemeteries. The Sages themselves 
reterred to the works of painters and sculptors to give vividness to their ideas 
and their expositions of biblical texts. For instance the organic unity of the 
Ten Commandments, with its corollary that the transgression of one com- 
mandment involved the transgression of them all, is illustrated in Mekhilta® 
by the parable of a mortal king ‘who entered a city and set up statues and made 
himself images and minted coins’. The verse ‘there is no rock (7%) like our 
God’ (1 Sam. ii, 2) is expounded as meaning ‘there is no sculptor (7°s) like 
our God’. Moreover, the Sages—according to one source in the name of R. 
Johanan—employed various metaphors to bring out the differences between God 
and a mortal sculptor: ‘When a mortal fashions a figure, he begins with its 
head, or foot, or one of its limbs, but the Holy One blessed be He is not so. 
When He fashions a figure, He forms it all at once... A mortal goes to a 
maker of images and says to him: Make a likeness of my father. The craftsman 
says to him: Bring me your father and place him in front of me; or bring me 
his picture and I will copy it. But He who created the world by His word is not 
so: he gives this man a son resembling his father from a drop of water.’* In 
this homily, it can at least be said that the purpose of this comparison of God 
to the mortal sculptor is to bring out the contrast between them. But there is no 
such justification in the following passage: ‘R. Levi said: The Holy One blessed 
be He appeared to them /ike a statue with a face on every side. A thousand people 
look upon it and it beholds them all. So the Holy One blessed be He. When 
He spoke, every single person in Israel would say, The Word is talking to me.’” 
Just as R. Levi found nothing offensive in the use of this daring comparison of 





" A sort of protest against this dispensation is expressed in the homily in the Mekhilta of R. Simeon 


As against this, we find in the Targum Jonathan to Lev. xxvi, 1 (ed. Ginsburger, p. 220): ‘You 
shall not set up a figured stone in your land, to bow down to it, but a mosaic pavement of designs 
and forms you may set in the floor of your places of worship, so long as you do not do obeisance 
to it.’ Cf. Bab. Talmud, Megillah, 22b. 

" Mekhilta of R. Ishmael, Jethro, sect. 8, ed. Horowitz-Rabin, p. 233. 

' Mekhilta of R. Simeon bar Johay, pp. 93-34. In Midrash Samuel the first comparison is attributed 
to R. Krispa on the authority of R. Johanan. Cf. Bab. Talmud, Berakhoth 6a. 

" Tanhuma Jethro, 11; Tanhuma, ed. Buber, ibid., 17; Pesiqta of Rab Kahana, 110a. 
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God to Janus Quadrifrons,”* so Jewish craftsmen did not consider it a sin to 
make use of pagan motifs in their work. At the same time, they began to execute 
designs, even in the synagogues, that showed the influence of the allegorica| 
interpretations of biblical stories which they heard from the rabbinical authors 
of the Aggadah. 


The arguments and motives that we have adduced in explanation of ‘the 
expedients of dispensation’ and of the lenient interpretations placed on the law 
by most of the Sages from the second to the fourth centuries in all that con- 
cerned artistic reproductions of forms, can also help us to understand those 
laws about idolatry in which the opposite tendency—to greater stringency—can 
be clearly discerned. We shall find that, in these cases, starting from different 
premises, equally adequate reasons were found for a different legal ruling 
based on a different approach. 

Nowhere in our sources is there the slightest suggestion of indulgence where 
the cult of emperor-worship was concerned. The Sages disagreed with R. Meir 
and did not forbid the aesthetic use of all images, but only of those which held 
in their hand ‘a staff or a bird or a sphere’,®* to which are added, in the Tosefta, 
a sword, a crown, a ring, and a snake.” The first three are explained in the 
Jerusalem Talmud as follows: ‘A staff, because he ruled the whole world with 
it; a bird, as it is written, ‘My hand has found like a nest the wealth of the 
peoples”; a sphere, because the world is made in the shape of a sphere;’* and 
in the Babylonian Talmud, both these three symbols and the additions in the 
Tosefta are similarly explained as the emblems of the emperor’s power. It isa 
fact that all the objects mentioned were adjuncts of the statues of the Roman 
emperors,” and the Amora Samuel rightly remarked on the whole Mishnah: 
‘it refers to the statues of kings’.°* According to the Jerusalem Talmud, the 
Tannaim were divided in their opinions about the generality of images, but if 
‘it was certain that they were images of kings, all agreed in forbidding them; 
if it was certain that they were images of officials, all agreed in permitting them. 





* G. Wissowa: Religion und Kultus der Rémer. Minchen, 1912, p. 116. 
* Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 3a. % Tbid. 5a. 
*° Jer. Talmud, Abodah Zarah iii, 1. * Blaufuss, op. cit. (above, n. 65), pp. 10-11. 
* Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 40b. In Rashi, the comment beginning with the word »»y2: ‘An ordi 
nary statue was already forbidden by R. Meir.’ Cf. the Tosafot, ibid., the passage commencing with the 
word p77"), thid., 41a: ‘A staff, because he lords it over the whole world with a staff.’ And Rashi, 
sbid.: ‘It is an expression of abuse, meaning that he lords over all.’ 
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This means that a royal statue was forbidden, even if it did not have the adjuncts 
mentioned above. The argument of inefficacy could not be applied to emperor- 
worship. In the ancient world there were—on the evidence of Pliny*°—more 
gods than human beings, or, as R. Isaac put it: ‘If they wrote down the name 
of every single one of their idols, all the hides in the world would not suffice 
them.” But, in that same world, there was only one emperor whose sovereignty 
and power were felt daily. The cult of the emperor was of special importance 
in the eastern part of the Roman Empire where it fitted in well with the imme- 
morial beliefs of the region. Particularly from the time of the Antonines 
onwards, this cult became, one might almost say, the religion of absolute polit- 
ical power. It was not an individual that was worshipped, but the more than 
human power of which he was the personification. Statues and images of emper- 
ors, who were identified with various gods and appeared as Oeoi énipaveic,’™ 
were thus no ordinary likenesses; and therefore, in regard to them, the Sages 
neither could nor would use the argument that they were ineffectual, or avail 
themselves of the expedient of desecration.**? Everything connected with this 
cult was absolutely forbidden. 

Of the few days that are listed by the Mishnah as pagan religious festivals 
when, for three days both before and after the event, Jews were forbidden to 
have any business dealings with Gentiles, one was ‘the day of the birth and the 


death’ of kings. In the words of the Sages, ‘where burning has place at the death 





" Plinius: Hist. Nat., 16, 7, 2; Petronius, 4. 

* Mekhilta,.ba-Hodesh, sect. 6, ed. Horowitz-Rabin, p. 124; Sifre, Deut., sect. 43, ed. Finkelstein, 
».97 reads ‘all the asses (m1W°y ) in the world’. The right interpretation was given by J. N. Epstein: 
Mishnaic and Babyl. Aramaic, Leshonenu, 15, 1947, p. 104 (Hebrew). Cf. Lieberman, op. cit. (above, 
1.19), p.115, with his reference to John xxi, 25 and the words of Clement of Alexandria, 
Protrepticus, III, end. 

" The statue of the Emperor Commodus in the likeness of Hercules (in the Capitoline Museum) 
portrays him holding a club in his right hand and Hesperidean apples in his left, while under the 
statue there is a globe—all the symbols mentioned in the Mishnah we have quoted. Cf. P. Wendland: 
Die hellenistisch-rém. Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum. Tiibingen, 1912, 
p.150; and sbid., Pl. IV, the picture of Commodus and the picture of the consecration of Antoninus 
and Faustina. See the explanation of Lietzmann on pp. 422-423. On the emperor-cult see L. R. Taylor: 
The Divinity of the Roman Emperor. Middletown, 1931; F. Taeger: Zum Kampf gegen den antiken 
Herrscherkult, Archiv fiir Religionswissensch., 32, 1935, pp. 282 ff. Nilsson, op. cit. (above, n. 53), 
pp. 372 ff. 

* Blaufuss, op. cit. (above, n.65), p.12, explains the impossibility of desecration where the 
mperors’ statues were concerned by the fear of crimen laesae maiestatis. But the various laws in 
the Digesta quoted by him, /b/d., n.1, in fact testify to the commercial use of these statues or of 
pieces of them. 
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(rites) there is idolatry; where burning has no place, there is no idolatry’™ 
‘Burning’ here apparently refers to the rite of apotheosis—ritus consecrationis 
The emperor judged worthy of this rite was, from the time of the Antonine, 
burnt twice: once in corpore, and once in effigie. In the latter ceremony, a wa 
image of the emperor was totally consumed by the flames, leaving nothing 
behind. This burning was interpreted as the emperor’s apotheosis and replaced 
the oath of witnesses which had been customary in earlier reigns. It was laid 
down by the Sages that the pagan festival was not the day of the emperor's death, 
but the day of his proclamation as a god, i.e. the day of the ceremonial bum. 
ing.*°* Accordingly, we may perhaps regard the controversy in the Mishnah 
between R. Meir and the Sages as a difference of opinion about the meaning of 
the expression ‘the anniversaries (#°01391) of kings’. In R. Meir’s opinion ‘the 
anniversaries’ were both the day of the emperor's birth and the day of his death. 
Such a double meaning of the Greek t& yevéoua is in keeping with the twofold 
significance of the Latin dies natalis, which denotes both the day of the emper. 
or’s birth and the day of his consecratio.*” The Sages, on the contrary, were of 
the opinion that ‘the anniversaries’ meant only the day of the apotheosis. In 
addition to these two days, there was another one inseparable from the emperor. 
ship—'the day of the commemoration of the empire’ (in the original dow p= 
Greek xp&tynoic). This may refer either to ‘the day on which Rome seized 
world-sovereignty’, i.e. 16 April, the dies imperii, or to the accession day of 
every emperor; or possibly the tradition preserved in the Babylonian Talmud— 
that it is ‘the day on which Rome seized world-sovereignty in the days of Queen 
Cleopatra’—is correct, and the reference is to the day on which Egypt was 
conquered by Augustus, i. e. 1 August.’ It is notable that the festivals connected 





* Mishnah Abodah Zarah i, 3; Epstein, op. cit. (above, n. 68), p. 482, says that the plain sense of 
the Mishnah is that the body was burnt. But the Romans always burnt their dead. And what then 
can be the meaning of ‘where burning has no place at the death’? 

* In Bab. Talmud, ibid. 11a the explanation given is ‘that, together with the kings, they burn theit 
bed and their personal effects’, and according to Jer. Talmud, ibid. i, 2, the reference is to offering up 
incense and ‘burning’. Cf. Ch. Albeck: Supplement to Seder Mo'ed. Jerusalem, 1952, p. 487. The 
first to remark on the connection between our Mishnah and the rite of apotheosis was Heinrich Lew 
(Philologus, 52, 1893, p. 734). He was followed by H. Blaufuss: Rém. Feste und Feiertage nach den 
Traktaten iiber fremden Dienst. Niirnberg, 1909, pp. 20-21. However, his description of the consects- 
tio needs to be revised, especially in the light of the statements of E. Bickermann: Die rim. Kaiser 
apotheose, Archiv fir Religionswissensch., 27, 1929, pp. 1-24. 

*% Blaufuss, op. cit. (above, n. 104), p. 17. 

% Ibid., pp. 13-15; S. Lieberman: Greek in Jewish Palestine. New York, 1942, pp. 9-10, has quoted 
evidence in support of the second view. 
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with the emperor and the empire receive quite different treatment in the 
Halakhah from that accorded to the first two festivals mentioned in the Mish- 
nah—‘the Calends and the Saturnalia’. In the case of these latter, R. Johanan 
limits the prohibition to business dealings only with Gentiles who are known 
to worship idols on those festivals.’ This dispensation was also granted by the 
Amoraim Rab Judah and Rabba.*®* But there is no such limitation in regard 
to the ovowap and the days of the emperor’s birth and death. These pagan 
festivals were observed by everyone, since in them religious and patriotic 
emotions were fused in a demonstration of the fundamental unity of the empire 
underlying the many differences between its disparate sections. In the second 
century both the orthodox devotees of idolatry and those who no longer believed 
in it must have agreed that the emperors, as revealed gods, were more worthy 
of veneration than the Olympian deities of whom nothing certain was known. 
Behind the emperor-cult, as has already been stated, lay the principle of the 
worship of absolute power. This is not the place to discuss the very interesting 
polemic in the Talmud and Midrash against the religious conceptions of the 
Hellenistic-Roman world, in the first centuries of the present era, on the subject 
of the ovm2°7 and all that it implied.*” But it is noteworthy that this polemic 
was carried on at a different level, and from a different standpoint, to the debate 
about the worship of man-made gods and idols. One thing is certain: neither 
the Tannaim of the second century nor the Amoraim of the third showed any 
tendency to compromise or concession in anything connected with emperor- 
worship, even though here too the same economic considerations were invol- 
red."° In addition to the ideological reasons for their opposition indicated above, 
they sensed that the glittering splendour of the outward display of imperial 
power was for Jews fraught with the danger of social and national assimilation. 

The laws commanding Jews to have no social intercourse with Gentiles, 
and to keep away from all contact with their customs and activities, were 





* Jer. Talmud, Abodah Zarah i, 2, and Bab. Talmud, ibid. 8a. 

" Bab. Talmud, ibid., 64b; 65a. Cf. ibid., 6b. 

" Tintend shortly to publish a special study on this question. 

“Tt was these considerations that induced Samuel to rule: ‘In the Diaspora only the actual day of 
their festival is forbidden,’ Bah. Talmud, Ahodah Zarah 7b, and ibid. 6b. Simeon ben Lakhish 
lissented from the opinion of R. Johanan and permitted the dealings post factum. R. Yom-Tow of 
‘ville in his Novellae to Abodah Zarah, ibid., explains that this prohibition is only a rabbinical 
(pinion and was meant only as a safeguard, and therefore ‘they did not decide on an absolute 
wohibition, but suited their dispensations ... to the place and the time’. 
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most stringently enforced by those very Sages who were usually lenient in 
their interpretation of the laws about actual idolatry. The reason for this ap. 
parent paradox is that, while they had no fear that their contemporaries would 
go and worship pagan gods or take part in pagan rites, they were gravely 
perturbed by the danger to their national identity implicit in their social contact 
with the Gentiles and the consequent moral corruption resulting from their 
forgetting the Law and the Commandments. It was true that the idolatrous 
instinct had been eradicated long since; but the sensual passions were still very 
much alive.’ ‘Israelites outside the Land are idolaters. How is it possible? A 
Gentile who is giving a wedding-feast for his son, invites all the Jews who 
live in his city. Even though they eat their own food and drink their own wine 
and are waited on by their own servant, they are idolaters; as it is said, And he 
shall call you and you shall eat of his sacrifice.’"** On the authority of this 
Baraita, and in opposition to the Mishnah—‘when a Gentile makes a wedding. 
feast for his son, (business with them is) forbidden only on that day’—the 
Amoraim forbid a Jew to accept an invitation to the house of a Gentile for 
thirty days, or sometimes even for a whole year, from the day of the celebration. 
Though the actual reason given for this keeping away from gentile parties is 
the fear that the host will make a profession of faith to an idol,’** it seems likely 
that the misgiving expressed in the verse ‘and you shall take of his daughters for 
your sons’ was no less real, especially with regard to Jews who were not careful 
about ‘eating their own food and drinking their own wine’. As proof of this it 
is sufficient to cite the passage in Sifre’** about the worship of Ba‘al pe‘or. Out- 
wardly, this passage appears to deal with the incident which occurred at Shittim, 
but, in fact, as Biichler has already shown, it refers to events contemporary with 
the writer: ‘Latterly they have once more taken to holding revels (Heb. marzehim) 
and inviting guests to them and eating .’ In the Madaba map the Beth Marzeah 
in Jer. xvi, 5 is identified with Maiumas which is also the Syrian water festival 
with its orgiastic rites."° The topicality of the whole subject makes itself felt 





™ Song of Sol. Rabbah vii, 8. Cf. above, n. 17 and Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 65a, on the case of 
Bar Sheshak who did not commit idolatry. 

™ Tosefta, Abodah Zarah iv, 6, and Bab. Talmud, ibid. 8a, and Digdugei Soferim, ibid. 

43 See Rashi, ibid., and cf. Maimonides, Hilkhot Abodah Zarah, 9, 15. 

™ Sifre, Num., sect. 131, ed. Horowitz, pp. 170-171; Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin 67a, 6a. 

“5 A. Biichler: Une localité énigmatique ..., Revue des études juives, 42, 1901, pp. 125-128; M. Avi- 
Yonah: The Madaba Mosaic Map. Jerusalem, 1954, p. 41; cf. I. Lévy: Cultes et rites syriens dans 
le Talmud, Revue des études juives, 43, 1901, p. 204. The oxvn of the Midrashim was first correctly 
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in the style of the description and in the conscious endeavours of the homilist 
to avoid anachronism: ‘At that time the Ammonites and Moabites went and 
built themselves cells'*® from Beth ha-Yeshimoth to the Mount of Snow and 


| placed therein women who sold all kinds of gifts. The Israelites would eat 


and drink, and one of them would go out to walk in the market and wish to 
buy an article from the old woman. When she sold it to him at its proper price, 
the young girl would call to him from inside: Come and take it for less. So he 
would buy from her on one day and on the next, and on the third day she 
would say to him: Come inside and choose for yourself; after all you are at 
home here. So he would go inside, where she had a jar full of Ammonite wine, 
and this was before the wine of Gentiles was forbidden to Israel. She would say 
tohim, Do you wish to drink wine ? So he would drink and the wine inflamed 
him till he said, Listen to me. Then she would produce an image of pe‘or from 
under her swathings (@acKia=x*p»0p ) and say to him: Rabbi, if you wish me 
to listen to you, first do obeisance to this. He would reply, Can I do obeisance 
to an idol? She would answer, What does it matter to you? You only have to 
expose yourself to it...’ This shows that it was precisely the degrading and 
disgusting manner of the rite that induced the Jew to permit himself to perform 
it The following story, which illustrates the opposite attitude, is attributed 
t) Rab: There was once a gentile woman who was ‘very very ill. She said, If 
this woman recovers from her illness she will go and worship every idol in 
the world. She rose from her bed and went to every idol in the world.’ When 
she came to Ba‘al pe’or and saw how it was worshipped, ‘she said, Better that 
this woman should be ill again than that she should worship an idol in such 
away.”*? This was not how the Jew felt: he was more likely to be impressed 
by a reverential form of idol worship. The truth is, however, that in all these 
descriptions the whole question of idolatry is of only secondary importance, 
as Rab stated: “The Israelites knew that there was no reality to the idol and they 
only worshipped it in order to permit themselves public fornication’.*** 

The actual situation of the Jews in the second and third centuries necessitated 
their social isolation from the Gentiles. It also called for the rigorous application 
of the laws concerning the everyday wine and food of Gentiles and the sale 





identified by J. Perles: Etymologische Studien. Breslau, 1871, pp. 97-100. Cf.S. Krauss: Semitic Studies 
in Memory of A. Kohut. Berlin, 1897, pp. 339 ff. 

“dia = cella (S. Krauss: Lehnwérter. Berlin, 1899, p. 529). 

™ Bab. Talmud, Sanhedrin 61a. “8 Ibid. 6b. 
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of articles that might serve as idolatrous offerings or make it easier for the 
gentile purchasers to throw off moral restraints."’® This stringency was all the 
more essential, since there could be no orderly public life in cities with a mixed 
population without co-operation between Jew and Gentile in various fields, 
either ‘for the sake of peaceful relations’ or ‘out of enmity’, as is explicitly 
stated in a Baraita: ‘If a Jew enters a city and finds the Gentiles rejoicing, he 
rejoices with them, only because he tries to please them.”*° Hence, it was 
necessary to define clearly the limits to which such co-operation might be 
carried, as indeed was actually done: “The men of Gadarah asked R. Ami: What 
is the day of a gentile wedding-feast ? He thought to permit it to them, for the 
sake of peaceful relations. But R. Ba said to him, Have we not learnt from 
R. Hiyyah that the way of a gentile wedding-feast is forbidden? R. Ami said, 
But for R. Hiyyah we would have permitted their idolatrous festival. Blessed 
be He who has kept us far from them.’** The question that arose in Gadarah 
was whether it was permitted, on the day of a pagan festival, to perform for 
the Gentiles acts which had been permitted ‘for the sake of peaceful relations. 
But at the same time, in the sphere of painting and plastic art, ways were 
found of mitigating the rigour of the laws arising from the verse “You shall 
not make yourself an image’. Here in addition to the reasons discussed above, a 
new factor became operative from the fourth century onwards. 

The Sages and teachers of Israel were now faced with a new phenomenon 
which had been unknown to previous generations. As it spread through the 
ancient world, Christianity, which was no less opposed to idolatry than Judaism, 
conducted a vigorous campaign against the worship of idols and images. In 
this struggle it also made use of expressions and similes, arguments and proofs 
drawn from the storehouse of the Jewish prophets and sages. But, at the same 
time, the emissaries of the new religion and the Church Fathers fought no less 





"9 Mishnah Abodah Zarah ii, 1; Bab. Talmud, ibid. 15b; 22b. There are certainly grounds for 
assuming that prohibitions such as those on the selling of large cattle, the letting of houses and 
the like, had the specifically economic purpose of protecting Jewish agricultural property, in view 
of the danger of expropriation discussed above. In the completely different circumstances of the 
Middle Ages, the rabbinical authorities were actuated by practical commercial considerations of the 
opposite kind. See J. Katz: Religious Tolerance in the Teaching of Menahem Ha-Meiri, Zion, 18, 
1953, pp. 17,21 (Hebrew), and cf. various passages in my Ba‘alei ha-Tosafot, Jerusalem, 1955, 
listed in the index under p43. 

% Jer. Talmud, Abodah Zarah i, 1; cf. my article Religious and Social Tendencies in the Talmudic 
Teachings on Charity, Zion, 16, 1951, pp. 23 ff. (Hebrew). 1 Jer. Talmud, ibid., 3. 
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fercely against the adherents of their parent-creed, against ‘Israel in the flesh’ 
ogether with its Law and Commandments, and called for the breaking down of 
the barriers between Israel and the Gentiles. R. Tarfon had already said of the 
gctaries (i. e. the Jewish Christians): ‘If I were being pursued I would enter 
an idolatrous shrine rather than their places of worship, because the idolaters 
deny God without knowing Him, whereas the others know Him and still deny 
Him.”?”* R. Shesheth said, in the name of R. El‘azar ben Azariah: ‘Whoever 
disregards the appointed seasons is virtually an idolater.’** The man who 
disregards the appointed seasons is mentioned in Mishnah Abot together with 
the man who breaks the covenant of Abraham, the reference in both cases 
being to the early Christians.’** This equating of Christians with idolaters 
finds expression also in the Halakhah. R. Ishmael forbade business dealings 
with Gentiles three days before and three days after their forbidden festivals. 
On this R. Tahlifa bar Abdumi commented: ‘(In the case of) Christians... it 
is permanently forbidden.’**® Nor is this the isolated opinion of this third cen- 
tury Amora. A similar view is found in a Baraita: ‘It is forbidden to have business 
dealings with the sectaries."*° The purpose of such rulings was to ensure that 
Jews had no contact with the new sect by isolating them from it both socially 
and commercially. Thus, besides the religious, social, and economic factors at 
work in the Jewish and pagan world, the influence of Christianity also served 
0 mitigate the attitude of the Halakhah to painting and the plastic arts at the 
end of the second and throughout the third century. 


* Tosefta, Shabbat xiii, 5 and the parallel passages. 

™ Bab. Talmud, Pesahim 118a; Makkot 23a. 

“ See Zion (above, n. 120), p. 7. 

= Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 6a; 7b. In the printed editions: “The first day... is for ever 
forbidden.’ Cf. Digdugei Soferim, ibid., and in the old editions and Rashi: ‘A Christian—who 
follows the error of that man who ordered them to make a religious holiday on the first day after 
the Sabbath.’ In the Middle Ages, Christians surprisingly enough were exempted from this prohi- 
tition. On the interpretation placed by Ha-Meiri upon the above quoted words of the Gemara, see 
Katz, op. cit (above, n. 119), p. 27. 

" Bab. Talmud, Abodah Zarah 27b. In the Tosafot, ibid., the passage commencing with the word 
” and in the Novellae of R. Yom-Tow of Seville, it is explained that the reference is to purely verbal 
negotiations. 











The ‘Lake’ of Dalton: Agam Dalton 


D.H.K. AMIRAN, D.NIR and A. P. SCHICK 


Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


In Upper Galilee, some six kilometres north-west of Safed, to the north of the 
Meron-Safed section of the road leading to the latter town from Haifa, lies ; 
peculiar geomorphological feature: Agam Dalton (the lake or pond of Dalton). 
This pond is situated near the SW-corner of the Dalton Plateau, the highest 
and most southerly of the three plateaux distinguishing the eastern part of 
Upper Galilee. Like its north-eastern neighbour, the ‘Almah Plateau, its level 
surface is the result of a basalt cover. The main axis of the Dalton Plateau runs 
E-W for 5.5 km., whereas its N-S extension is 2 km. and sometimes slightly 
more. The major part of the plateau has an altitude of 825-850 m.' A very 
shallow ridge runs in a SW-NE direction to the east of Agam Dalton (Fig. 1). 
The part of the plateau west of this ridge is slightly lower than the central part, 
having an altitude of 817-823 m. The extreme east of the plateau, from the 
lower, eastern part of the village of Dalton eastward, is again lower than the 
central section, being situated at an altitude of 795-810 m. The central part 
of the Dalton Plateau has the most level surface; this is especially noticeable 
in summer, when it becomes one vast field of grain. 


DESCRIPTION 


Agam Dalton is situated in the western part of the plateau, on the slightly 
lower step. It is a depression in the form of two ovals linked together, witha 
small embayment protruding from its northern end (Fig. 2). It measures some 
330 m. along its major axis, and up to 200m. across. The bottom of the 
depression is at 810-811m., except for a narrow marginal depression in the SE, 
which will be referred to later. The southern and south-eastern part of the 
depression is surrounded by a steep rocky slope rising to 822-826 m.,i.¢. 
12-16 m. above the bottom. In the west and north-west the rise is much more 
gtadual. The lowest part of the land surrounding the depression is at a distance 





1 All figures of altitude refer to the official maps of the Survey of Israel. 
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of 400 m. to the north, where the plateau flattens out at 822 m. altitude. It is 
here, therefore, that the only small tributary drains into Agam Dalton, in which 
—during the rainy season—a small rivulet can occasionally be observed. The 
bottom of the depression is entirely flat, and covers an area of 4.4 hectares. It 
consists of soft alluvial soil. It is flooded for part of the year, as will be des- 
cribed in detail below. The slopes surrounding it are of bare rock in the steep 
south-eastern section, but moderate to gentle around the rest of the depression 
and partly covered with soil, and grass in season (P1.25 A,B). 

The Hebrew name of the depression, Agam Dalton, the Lake of Dalton or 
the Pond of Dalton, is derived from its being located on the Dalton Plateau. 
This in turn took its name from the village of Dalton, which is located in its 
eastern part and cultivates a considerable tract of its lands. The Arabs know the 
feature as Birket el-Jish, the Pond of Jish or Gush Halav (known in Hellenistic- 
Roman times as Gischala)—a village located outside the Dalton Plateau, 
1.5 km. north-west of Agam Dalton. 
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fig. 1. Location map of the vicinity of Agam Dalton. The shaded rectangle around Agam Dalton 
corresponds to the area shown in detail in Fig. 2. 
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EARLIER REFERENCES TO AGAM DALTON | fore does 
Although many travellers passed through north-eastern Galilee and the wider | pression | 
surroundings of Safed in particular, not many of them visited or referred to | The press 


Agam Dalton. This is not surprising, as Agam Dalton is a depression and there. | Ut ©7 
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| fore does not form any conspicuous landmark to the traveller. Besides, the de- 
| pression is situated on an elevated plateau lying above the surrounding country. 
| The present main road Haifa-Meron-Safed passes in this area at an altitude of 
{ about 670 m., i.e. 150m. below Agam Dalton. The latter is seen best by the 
hiker who goes up to the highest mountain in Israel, Mount Meron, the summit 
of which— 1208 m. high—is but 4.5 km. WSW of Agam Dalton. Masterman, 
from this vantage point, described it as ‘the grey volcanic plateau Merj el-Jish, 
| with its waterfilled crater (the Birket el-Jish)’.’ 

Edward Robinson visited Agam Dalton on 22 June 1838.° He describes its 
main features, stressing that the slopes are ‘obviously composed of lava’. He 
even quotes a Mr. Hebard who ‘had been able to distinguish three different 
kinds of ages’ of basalt. Robinson states that ‘the basin is usually filled with 





| water, forming a pond; but was now nearly or quite dry, and contained nothing 
| but mud’. Robinson, under the vivid impression of the destructive earthquake 
that shook Safed on 1 January 1837, thought that the depression ‘may not 
improbably have been the central point or Ableiter of the earthquake of 1837’.* 





H. J. Anderson, the physician accompanying Lynch’s expedition to the 
River Jordan and the Dead Sea in 1848, also visited Agam Dalton” and gave 
| agood description of it and of the basalt of which the Dalton Plateau consists. 
| He stressed the relative geological antiquity of the feature and followed Robin- 
son in describing it as an extinct volcanic crater. 
Guérin visited Agam Dalton in November 1875.° He too follows Robinson 
in describing it as a crater and connecting it with the earthquake of 1837. He 
, states correctly that the people of the surrounding villages water their cattle 
here, and that it gradually dries as the summer proceeds. 
Little attention has been given to Agam Dalton in more recent sources. 


A GEOMORPHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 


The visitor who comes to Agam Dalton and expects to find the crater described 





"E,W. G. Masterman: Studies in Galilee. Chicago, 1909, p. 30. 
*E. Robinson: Biblical Researches in Palestine, 111. London, 1841, pp. 367-368. 

‘This earthquake apparently had an epicentre near or at the village of Gush Halav, where it was 
classified as destructive, and where 235 victims were reported. Cf. D. H. Kallner-Amiran: A Revised 
Fatthquake Catalogue of Palestine, JEJ, 1, 1950/51, pp. 223-246, ref. p. 231. The population of 
Jih (Gush Halav) in 1877 is given by the Survey of Western Palestine, Mem. 1, London, 1881, p. 198, 
1s about 800. 5 W.F. Lynch: Official Report of the United States Expedition to Explore 
th Dead Sea and River Jordan. Baltimore, 1852, pp. 128-129. 6 V. Guérin: Descrip- 
tion géographique, historique et archéologique de la Palestine, \11: Galilée, IJ. Paris, 1880, pp. 428-429. 
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by Robinson will be disappointed. Although the slopes surrounding the depres. 
sion, like the rest of the plateau, are composed of basalt, no evidence is forth. 
coming that the source of issue of this basalt was in the depression. Shiftan, who 
prepared a geological map of the area,’ considered Mount Dalton, an eminence 
rising above the Dalton Plateau to 874 m. and situated 3.5 km. ENE from 
Agam Dalton, to be the major point of issue for the basalt lavas in this area 
Vroman too found no positive evidence whatsoever to connect the depression 
with an extinct crater.® It should be considered possible too that Mount Yohv. 
nan, rising above the Dalton Plateau at its northern end to 885 m., might be 
another point of issue of the basaltic lavas. 

Village ponds serving mainly to water the livestock in summer are a charac. 
teristic feature of Upper Galilee and especially of its eastern part. They are 
found very often on chalky or marly soils—being relatively impermeable~ 
and on basaltic soils as well. Most of them, and quite possibly all, are obvi- 
ously artificial.° It might therefore not be out of place to state specifically thet 
Agam Dalton is an entirely natural feature to whose formation man has made 
no contribution. '° However, Agam Dalton is used like the other village ponds 
to water livestock (Pl. 25A) and, until recently, a summer crop was grown in 
it after the bottom with its deep layer of alluvial soil dried up. The furrows are 
still discernible, and when the bottom is dry one can see long rows of stones 
(one course high only) laid out in straight lines normal to the long axis of the 
depression. These rows obviously mark property borders, demarcating about 
half a dozen holdings (Pl. 25B). 

The geological setting does not bring the problem of the origin of Agam 
Dalton nearer a solution. There is no definite evidence available as to the 





7 Z.L. Shiftan: The Geo-hydrology of the Safed Region. Bull. Research Council of Israel, 1, 1952, 
No. 4, pp. 4-19, map. 

® The authors express their gratitude to Dr. A. Vroman, who accompanied them on 9 February 
1958 to carry out a geological examination of Agam Dalton at their request. 

® For atechnical description of water losses from these village ponds, see J. Rosin: A Survey Study 
on Seepage Losses in Small Earth Ponds in the Northern Part of Israel. Tel Aviv, 1958 (Hebrew, English 
summary). 

10 The Arab name of the depression—Birket el-Jish—linking it to the nearby village el-Jish of 
Gush Halav, is apparently based on the location of Agam Dalton in the area of that village. This 
does not, however, indicate that the people of Gush Halav had any part in forming the pond. If 
they had wished to excavate a village pond, they could have done so much more easily at the sitt 
of the village itself where the soft and nearly impermeable chalk is much easier to work than 
hard basalt. As a matter of fact the villagers of Gush Halav created such a pond on the highway 
west of the village. 
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thickness of the basalt cover at Agam Dalton. But all circumstantial evidence 
based on the cross sections given by Shiftan,'' on a geo-electric survey carried 
out by Geophysical Surveys Ltd., '2 and on various field observations, point to a 
thickness of 25-50 m. for the basalt covering the south-western corner of the 
Dalton Plateau. All around the edge of the Dalton Plateau the basalt cover 
rises with a pronounced scarp above the underlying rock. Below this basalt 
occurs Senonian chalk and Turonian limestone, as indicated in the northern- 
most of the cross sections given by Shiftan. The same general geological situa- 
tion is indicated by recent geological maps.'* These maps do not permit us to 
establish whether, in the immediate area of Agam Dalton, the basalt is un- 
derlain by Turonian limestone or by Senonian (Santonian) chalk. 

The basalt near Agam Dalton is a very hard rock of dark brown colour. 
According to a petrographic analysis,"* it is a fine-grained magmatic rock, 
mineralogically close to essexite in composition, but of unusual texture. Un- 
like some lava areas which are distinguished by karstic features, the Dalton 
Plateau seems to be practically impermeable. 

As stated above, Agam Dalton consists of two parts, the one surrounded 
by moderate slopes, the other, south-eastern, part distinguished by steep slopes 
that sometimes form sheer cliffs. In these cliffs the basalt weathered into 
dosely jointed column-like blocks, reminiscent of spheroidal weathering, a 
facton which Anderson already commented.’ At the southern end, one portion 
ofthe basalt obviously slumped down along a major joint or a small fault, 
which has a dip of 19° to SE (the strike is N30°E), i.e. away from the centre 
of the depression. - 

One observes a striking feature on the steep basalt slopes surrounding the 
south-eastern part of Agam Dalton. The lowest part of these slopes, up to 
about three metres above the bottom, shows a whole series of horizontal lines 
imprinted on the basalt. The average vertical interval between two adjoining 





Shiftan, op. cit. (above, n. 7), Pl. II. 
"The authors wish to acknowledge with thanks the assistance given them by Geophysical Sur- 
veys Ltd. and their director Mr. E. Loehnberg for carrying out this investigation in September 1957. 
"L. Picard, edit.: 1:100,000 Israel, Sheet 3, 1956; the appropriate area is based on surveys by 
Picard and Shiftan.—A. Vroman, edit.: Geological Map of Israel, 1:50,000, Series 1: Galilee, Sheet 2W. 
Tel Aviv, 1958. 
“The authors thank Mr. M. J. Oppenheim of the Department of Mineralogy-Petrography at the 
liebrew University, Jerusalem, for carrying out the analysis at their request. 
‘Lynch, Joc. cit. (above, n. 5). 
‘ Vroman even recognized an entire series of joints or faults at bearings ranging from 120° to 170°. 
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lines is 2 cm., with limiting values of 1.5 and 3 cm. From visits at times whe 
Agam Dalton holds water, it is obvious that these lines represent shoreling 
(Pl. 26A). As the pond which forms here in winter gradually disappears in sun. 
mer through evaporation, seepage and watering of livestock, a successive serie 
of such shorelines at close intervals is formed. These successive stages of wate 
level obviously create the shorelines observed, which represent chemical im. 
pregnations at various levels. When we visited Agam Dalton on 28 Marc 
1955, at a time when it was full of water, a breeze of 3-4 Beaufort (4-7 metr: 
per second) threw up lively waves on the surface of the small temporary lake 
which pounded the shore not without force (Pl. 26B). 

One additional feature of the bottom of the pond must be mentioned. Alon 
the south-eastern shore and very close to the cliff there is on the bottom: 
shallow and narrow depression extending for c. 300 m. It is some decimetres 
lower than the bottom in general. On Fig. 2 it is enclosed by the contour of 
810m. When we visited Agam Dalton in November 1957, after some rain 
had fallen in the area, the bottom was already moist, but only in this narrov 
depression were puddles of water present. 


THE WATER OF AGAM DALTON 


The Dalton Sink is a small closed hydrographic basin. Its tributary area com 
prises the south-western corner of the Dalton Plateau, with a small tongue 
extending up to the main part of the plateau towards the southern slopes 0 
Mount Yohanan, the conspicuous point rising at its northern end to 885m 
All the runoff generated in this area, which has a total surface of 1.3 sq.km 
(130 hectares), flows into Agam Dalton, where it forms a seasonal pond. Judy 
ing by annual average rainfall figures for the two stations located next to th 
site— Rihaniya to the north (altitude 660 m.) and Mount Cana‘an near Safei 
to the south-east (altitude 934 m.)'’—the depression should receive 100 mm 
of rainfall by early December, and a lake should therefore form from the late 
part of November or the beginning of December. Depending on the amout! 
of rain in a given winter, the water persists to some time in June or July, afte 
which the bottom remains covered with water in exceptional cases only. Tht 
Israel Meteorological Service provided the following figures of estimated eve 
poration from an open water surface for Mount Cana‘an near Safed (in mm): 





17 Tenth Anniversary Yearbook, Meteorological Service of Israel. Tel Aviv, 1958. 
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Month X XI XII I Il IW IV VV. VI VIL VII IX Annual total 


Evaporation 126 90 50 37 49 70 113 169 166 173 156 126 1325 


Rosin '® measured water losses for the two months of April and June 1957 
(in mm. per day): 


Total losses Seepage losses 
April 28.0 24.1 
June 16.7* 11.1* 


“Including losses due to watering of livestock 
The following are the observations made by the authors when visiting Agam 
Dalton on various dates: 
iS Aug. 1950 —Bottom dry, not muddy; green vegetation. 
28 March 1955 —Entire bottom covered with water. 

9 April 1957 —Entire bottom covered with water; depth at the foot of the 
south-eastern cliff 1.5 m.; probable depth at centre 2.5 m. 
or more. 

19 Sept. 1957 —Agam Dalton dry; bottom covered with pale green vegeta- 
tion; soil hard and cracked. 

11 Nov. 1957 —Dry; soil moist. 

9Feb. 1958 —Entire bottom covered with water. 

18 April 1959 —Bottom covered with water, 1.6 m. deep. 

In the months preceding the observation of February 1958, land reclama- 
tion and drainage work had been carried out on the section of the Dalton 
Plateau to the north of Agam Dalton. This included the laying-out of drainage 
canals which issue into the depression. There was running water in the canals 
inFebruary 1958. Consequently the water level observed at this visit was higher 
than at any previous visit, the water reaching a depth of 3.7 m. at the deep- 
est point. This level is nearly one metre above the highest observed micro- 
shorelines (cf. p. 251), which in September 1957 were determined to be 2.8 m. 
above the bottom of the depression. 

To these observations should be added those of Robinson, who on 22 June 
1838 found Agam Dalton nearly or quite dry, and containing nothing but 
mud. The Survey of Western Palestine (Memoirs, 1, p. 217) described it as ‘a very 
large pool in rocky hole on plain’ and added that ‘there is water all the year’, 
which only shows that the authors visited it in the earlier part of summer. 








* Rosin, op. cit. (above, n. 9), table 2. 
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It might be appropriate to state that before the execution of these reclamation 
works the hydrographic features of the area were rather indistinct, and that 
even the largest of the valleys in the 1.3 sq. km. drainage basin of Agam Dalton 
was no more than a very shallow indefinite rill. Today straight drainage canals 
1-2 m. deep have been dug, which should change the hydrographic conditions 
of the depression. Accelerated silting up of the sink may be expected. us to arf 

The maximum observed depth of the water in Agam Dalton was 3.7m. | existence 
(February 1958). Assuming that this value is, on account of the practically | We have 
flat bottom, also the average depth, and that the area of the water body was 
4.4 hectares (44 000 sq. m.), we arrive at a volume of some 160 000 cu. m. \crater or 
This is somewhat more than the volume given by Rosin,'® who estimated it 399 m., | 
to be 120 000 cu. m. of its circ 

In order to obtain data on the nature of the bottom-fill of Agam Dalton, one which mi 
of the authors (A. P. S.) conducted a trial dig at a point near the centre of the jt should 
south-eastern part in November 1957. At a depth of 1.7 m. the local water show ma 
table was reached, and the dig became increasingly waterlogged. Forthis reason Jp par 
it had to be discontinued at a depth of 3.3 m., where the party was still dig- Mount M 
ging in the same heavy alluvial soil. No stratification in the profile could be sected in 
detected in the field. Subsequent laboratory tests’? confirmed the essentially of karstic 


properties 
nitude wc 


It must b 





origin of 





homogeneous constitution of the bottom-fill in a vertical sense: addition 
Depth Median size Clay Lime These fe: 

(m.) of particles (diam. 2p) (CaCO3) ponors rea 

1 0.0 <0.57p 69% 0.4% oe 

2 14 <0.58u 77% 0.3% pos 

3 3.3 0.69u 57% 2.0% — 

But tk 

The very high proportion of clay in the bottom-fill is one of the factors con- Sink. It 
tributing to the retention of the water in early summer. sidered - 


Up to the time of the dig (11-12 November 1957), 57mm. of accumulated It was 
rainfall had been recorded at the Mount Cana‘an Meteorological Station near 4 gtoup 
Safed.*' This amount of rain caused a rise in the local water table beneath Agam 
Dalton to 1.7 m. below the bottom. It should be noted in connection with the 





* The mo 
hapiés—rou 
ponor—swa 





'9 [bid., table 1. doline—sm 
*® Carried out at the Laboratory of the Department of Mineralogy-Petrography of the Hebrew polje~larg 
University. The assistance received from Dr. D. H. Yaalon is gratefully acknowledged. All these | 
*! Data communicated by the Meteorological Service of Israel. ® This pe 
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lation properties of the bottom-fill that another amount of rainfall of similar mag- 


1 that | nitude would cause another rise of about two metres in the water table. 
alton 
-anals THE ORIGIN OF AGAM DALTON 


itions | jt must be stated that the material at our disposal unfortunately does not permit 





us to arrive at a proven conclusion on the origin of the Dalton Sink. The 
7 M. | existence of a closed depression in basaltic rock is a rather uncommon feature. 
ically We have shown on p. 250 above that one has to discard the possibility of the 
Y Was | origin of Agam Dalton as an extinct crater. Barring volcanic origin as either 
U.M. | crater or caldera, a depression of roughly oval form measuring some 330 by 
ted it 200 m., having a depth of fifteen metres, and enclosed for at least one third 
of its circumference by steep to vertical walls, leads one to envisage a feature 
1,0N€ which might be characteristic of karst topography, for instance a small doline. 
of the jt should be remembered that the extensive limestone terrains of Upper Galilee 
water show many karstic features. 
cason —_In particular, the plateau of Cenomanian and Turonian limestone between 
| dig- Mount Meron in the west and Safed and Mount Cana‘an in the east, deeply dis- 
id be sected into spurs by the tributaries of the ‘Amud Valley, shows a multitude 
tially of karstic features. Here one finds an abundance of ponors, dolines and poljes, in 
addition to /apies, i.e. the whole set of features characteristic of a karstic region.”” 
These features have not been studied in detail. A cursory inspection showed 
pmors reaching a depth of 20 m. and poljes having a diameter of up to 300 m. 
From present field observations one has to assume that this karst was formed 
mainly at a time preceding the extrusion of the basaltic formations of Upper 
Galilee, i.e. at the latest in the Lower Pliocene. 
But this comparison, based on form alone, could not apply to the Dalton 
-con- Sink. It is located in basalt which is relatively impermeable and not con- 
sidered ~ under conditions in Israel—a rock producing karstic features. 
lated It was stated above (cf. p. 251) that on the southern rim of Agam Dalton 
| near 4 group of large joints or small faults is evident. It has been discussed** 





Agam 
" The most typical sarst-forms formed by solution processes include: 

th the , ' asta, AY 
apieés—~rounded or knife-edge ridges of low relief in limestone, separated by narrow furrows; 
ponor—swallow hole or sink hole; 
doline—small depression, often funnel-shaped, the bottom partly with alluvial fill; 

lebrew polje~larger depression, generally with flat alluvial bottom. 
All these terms are used here in a descriptive sense. 


* This possibility has already been mentioned by Rosin, op. cit. (above, n. 9), p. 13. 
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whether the Dalton Sink might not be due to subsidence along faults. There js 
nothing in the structure of the basalt to bear out such an assumption, nor does 
the geomorphological evidence give any indication of such a mode of origin, 

As no borings have been carried out on the Dalton Plateau, we have onl 
circumstantial evidence on the thickness of the basalt cover, discussed above 
(p. 251). In order to obtain information on the subsurface of the basalt, we 
conducted with Geophysical Surveys Ltd. a geo-electric survey~* in the area of 
Agam Dalton. Although Geophysical Surveys considered this survey as prelim. 
inary only and its results as not definite, they give an interesting indication, 
The south-western corner of the basalt plateau of Dalton covers a chalky hill 
in the pre-basaltic topography, the top of which is located roughly below Agam 
Dalton. Test point 3 located on the bottom of the depression” shows low 
resistivities down to the depth of 27 m. Even the deeper portion of the test log 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































down to the depth of 42 m. shows no indication of basalt, in pronounced 
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Fig. 3. Resistivity diagrams of test 3 (on the bottom of Agam Dalton) and of test 1 (on the Dalton 
Plateau). Test 1 is typical of the six tests conducted by Geophysical Surveys on the plateau around 
Agam Dalton, and its diagram shows a marked contrast to the diagram of test 3. 





*% The method employed is described in E. Loehnberg, N. Altmann & A. Loehnberg: Geo-electiij 
Research in Israel and Two Sections in the Southern Coastal Plain, Bull. Geol. Soc. Israel, |, 
1953, pp. 4-6 (Hebrew). ** Cf. Fig. 2 for the location of test points 
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contrast to the other tests carried out in the area where the presence of basalt 
is clearly indicated by very high resistivities at shallow depths. Fig. 3 shows 
the resistivity diagram of test 3 and of test 1. Test 1 is representative of all 
other tests conducted around the depression except test 8, which was located — 
forthe purpose of correlation—below the Dalton Plateau near the spring of 
Safgofa, on calcareous terrain. Test 8 yielded a diagram similar to that of test 
3 on the bottom of Agam Dalton. 

If the results of the resistivity tests are interpreted correctly in assuming 
that the pre-basaltic topography around Agam Dalton was that of a chalk hill, 
the problem might be projected to the depth. Test No. 3 seems to indicate 
that below a depth of 25-45 m. the chalk is underlain by limestone, and that 
the layer of basaltic soil forming the alluvial fill of the bottom of the depression 
is only of a few metres thickness. It might therefore be permissible to assume 
that solution processes were active in the limestone underneath Agam Dalton 
or possibly even in the chalk. One should remember in this connection that 
there are areas where karstic solution processes are well developed in chalky 
rock (e.g. in the London Basin). 

The small faults or large joints at Agam Dalton referred to above even 
permit a slightly different approach to the problem. These faults would allow 
water in considerable quantities to penetrate the basalt cover and possibly reach 
the underlying rock. One is tempted to cite the evidence of a sizable doline not 
far from here. On the ‘Almah Plateau, adjoining the Dalton Plateau in the 


north-east, there is near the south-western end of the plateau a doline 


known as the ‘Almah Cave (Mugharat el-Huta on older maps). This doline, 
which is obviously a cave whose roof collapsed, is 15-20 m. deep and has 
vettical walls. The opening of the cave measures some 20 by 25 m. It is loca- 
ted in Turonian limestone, slightly dipping toward the south. On the walls 
of the cave there are rudimentary stalactites. The cave is located hardly more 
than 50 m. from the southern tongue of basalt of the ‘Almah Plateau. It might 
be possible that in the area of the cave too the limestone was originally cover- 
ed by basalt. This, then, would give evidence of the formation of a doline 
under a shallow basalt cover. 

In citing the case of the ‘Almah Cave it was not our intention to insinuate 
that it might be used to prove the mode of origin of the Dalton depression. 
But it shows that such an explanation would at least be admissible. In fact, 
the formation of certain closed depressions near Clairefontaine, France, has 
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also been explained by subsidence due to karstic hollowing of underlying 
chalk, the top of which is situated 20-30 m. beneath the surface.*° 

The limestone plateau between Meron and Safsofa to the south-west of 
Agam Dalton shows a large number of ponors, some dolines, and a polje~all 
aligned in a relatively narrow belt whose north-eastern continuation reaches 
Agam Dalton. Even the 1:20,000 map shows the largest of these features~ 
Sdeh Ayalah, a polje measuring 200 X 300 m., two kilometres south-west of 
Agam Dalton. Halfway between this pol/jeand Agam Dalton one observes a broad 
valley-like feature notching the scarp with which the basalt rises above the lime. 
stone. This feature, a part of which is shown in the lower left-hand corner of the 
map (cf. Fig. 2), consists of a series of steps, and is distinguished by the absence 
of any indication of a thalweg. On the different steps of this dry valley is an abun- 
dance of ponors. Each ponor seems to drain one of the steps subterraneously. 

One might therefore assume that a line of subterranean drainage extended 
from the Dalton Plateau near Agam Dalton, which wasa fair-sized polje, through 
the dry valley notching the plateau scarp to the polje of Sdeh Ayalah and further 
to the south-west. Later on the Dalton Plateau was covered by basalt, but the con- 
tinued action of subsidence induced by continuing subterranean karstic drainage 
brought further subsidence in the area of Agam Dalton too, thus causing anes- 
sentially karstic feature on a shallow basalt plateau. Some indication to substan- 
tiate this form of origin might be found in observations at the eastern edge of the 
Dalton Sink where the basalt blocks are inclined slightly towards the centre. 

Referring once more to the possible pre-basaltic topography as indicated 
by the geo-electric tests, we have to assume that, in the area of Agam Dalton, 
a shallow basalt sheet covers a pre-basaltic calcareous hill, the cover being 
thinnest (or even non-existent) on top of the hill (Fig. 4). Normal water action 
would concentrate in this area of the thinnest basalt cover, where solution 
processes would assist it in lowering the surface from underground. A small 
closed drainage basin would then develop, with the impermeable basalt around 
draining towards a deepening depression in the centre underlain by calcareous 
rock. The resistant hard basalt rock surrounding this central depression would 
retain, to a certain degree, its steep walls, in the manner indicated in Fig. 4. 
The result would be a case of relief inversion by which the pre-basaltic hill 
would be succeeded by a post-basaltic depression. 


%6 A. Pissart: Les dépressions fermées dans la région parisienne—le probléme de leur origine, 
Revue de géomorphologie dynamique, 9, 1958, pp. 73-83, ref. pp. 81-83; see also pp. 79-80. 
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AGAM DALTON 


Once again we cannot state definitely that it is this process which formed 


Agam Dalton, but an explanation in this direction too seems admissible, con- 
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Fig. 4. Schematic sections to illustrate the probable formation of the depression of Agam Dalton. 


Stage I~A_pre-basaltic calcareous hill. 


II—The plateau basalt covers the hill. 


Il1I—The basalt cover is breached at its thinnest point. Surface water concentrates where the 


calcareous rock is exposed. A depression is beginning to form by solution processes. 
1V—The depression has developed to the present-day state. The basalt walls recede because 


of the undermining of the calcareous rock by solution. The small drainage basin supplies 
the depression with alluvium that fills the bottom, completely covers the underlying 





calcareous rock, and prevents the further use of the karstic channels. 
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The Muzzling of the Tannin in Ugaritic Myth 


S.E. LOEWENSTAMM 


Onz of the sources for our knowledge of Ugaritic myth is the detailed des- 
cription given by the goddess Anat of a series of victories won by her over the 
god of the sea and a host of monsters allied to him. These are enumerated one 
by one (Baal V AB, D II. 35-44). Most of the verbs describing the action mean 
‘to destroy’, as for instance mhj (Il. 36, 38, 40, 42) and its synonyms &/y (I. 
36, 43) and smt. To these we may add the verb mby (1. 41), ‘to beat’, ‘to fight’ 
It concludes the description as a general term referring to Anat’s action against 
all the enemies mentioned before. The only verb which does not seem to fit 
into this picture is som, which appears in the verse: /iithm tnn isbmnh (|. 
37). The commonly accepted explanation of this verb is ‘to muzzle’, based 
on the Arabic »+—;l. The verse has therefore been translated: ‘I muzzled 
the Tannin, I muzzled it.’ It may be doubted, however, whether this meaning 
is acceptable in a context where another Ugaritic synonym of ‘destroy’ would 
be expected. For this reason, apparently, Gordon proposed to render sbm by ‘to 
check’, ‘to annihilate’.' 

But such doubts regarding the Arabic etymon should be dismissed in the 
light of a striking Accadian parallel. At the beginning of the second column 
of the fourth tablet of Ludlul, as reconstructed by Landsberger from two copies, 
we read:* im-ha-as rit-ti ma-hi-si-ia t-iad-di kakka-iu (d)Marduk i-na pi-i gir-ra 
akili-ia® id-di nap-sa-ma (d)Marduk. ‘Marduk beat the hand of my beater, caused 
his weapon to fall down’ (i.e. ‘Marduk knocked the weapon out of the hand of 
my aggressor’). ‘Upon the mouth of the lion about to devour me put a muzzle 
Marduk’. This Accadian text combines the conceptions of beating and muz- 
zling in a way analogous to our Ugaritic text. It should be noted moreover 





1 C.H. Gordon: Ugaritic Manual. Roma, 1955, Glossary No. 1801. 

? B. Landsherger: Archiv fir Orientforschung, 18, 1958, pp. 378-379. 

* In the parallel text: ba-[ni-]qi-ia—‘about to strangle me’. Cf. Nahum ii, 12: ‘The lion... and 
strangled (pina) for his lionesses’. 
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that the Accadian noun napsamu, derived from the stem psm, is most probably 
cognate with Arabic and Ugaritic ibm, notwithstanding the irregular corres- 
pondence between Arabic .» and Accadian s which is, however, attested several 
times, especially near b/p. Cf. e.g. Accadian b(p)ussuru with Arabic =, Hebrew 
wa; Accadian kabsu with Arabic 5, Hebrew 29.‘ The interchange between 5 
and p is a well-attested phenomenon” as for example in the Hebrew v3", Ac- 
adian dipiu—'‘honey’. It appears, therefore, that the Accadian root psm 
developed from a metathesis of the proto-Semitic root fom in a way that re- 
ninds us of the well-attested change between Hebrew v29 and 29. In addition 
tothis it may be pointed out that the verb m/s is common to both the Ac- 
adian and Ugaritic texts quoted above. 

The idea of muzzling a monstrous enemy beaten by a victorious god is well 
founded in oriental literary tradition. 


Nott.—In a paper ‘mbs / *mbs (JAOS, 79, 1959, pp. 169-176), M. Held contests the ex- 
istence of a Ugaritic verb mbs and advances the proposal that the first singular perfect 
*mbst became mbit through partial assimilation of the emphatical s to the following 
t. This opinion relies on the shift from s to 5 which occurs in Accadian before ¢ ac- 
cording to a view held by some authorities. But the supposed applicability of Ac- 
cadian phonetics to Ugaritic lacks corroborative evidence. Albright’s proposal to 
connect Ugaritic mpi with Accadian bamaiu (with metathesis), disputed by Held, still 
deserves serious consideration. Hamaiu is well attested in the meaning break (a reed) 
(cf. The Chicago Assyrian Dictionary, V, 1956, p. 151), which is quite near to the sense 
‘crush’ required here. 


‘For the irregular correspondence between proto-Semitic £ and § with Acc:<ian s, cf. C. Brockel- 
mann: Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen. Berlin, 1908, 1§58 in and 
furthermore E. A. Speiser: A Note on Alphabetic Origins, BASOR, 121, 1951, p. 19; W. v. Soden: 
Grundriss der akkadischen Grammatik. Rom, 1952, § 30d. 

‘ Brockelmann, op. cit. (above, n. 4), 1 § 54e €; Gordon, op. cit. (above, n. 1), Grammar, § 5. 25. 











An Unusual Silver Penny (Prutah) 
Struck by the Roman Procurator of Judea 


J. MEYSHAN (MESTSCHANSKI) 


Jewisx numismatics usually includes a series of bronze coins of the type called 
prutah or ‘penny’, struck in Judea by the Roman procurators. After the exile 
of Archelaus the ethnarch, son of King Herod, in A.D. 6, Judea was converted 
by Augustus into a Roman province administered by a procurator. These gover. 
nors were sent to Judea regularly until A.D. 65/66, the beginning of the Firs 
Jewish war against Rome, except for the four years when Agrippa I ruled 
Judea (A.D. 41 to 44). There were 14 Roman governors in all: their coinage 
was exclusively bronze, with Greek legends. This is in accordance with the 
usual Roman practice, which forbade the provinces to strike coins in any metal 
but bronze, except in a few isolated and extraordinary cases in which leave 
was given to mint silver or even gold coins. ' 

Some time ago the writer acquired in Jerusalem a prutah of the procurators, 
which at first sight appeared to be a normal bronze coin, as its patina was 
brown. On closer examination, however, it became clear that the coin was of 
silver. The possibility that it was silver-washed (billon) was considered, but 
after it had been closely examined by the writer and by a silversmith, it was 
found to be solid silver.” The percentage of pure silver in the coin approaches 
that of the denarii of Augustus, and is about 95 per cent.° 


DESCRIPTION OF THE COIN 


Obverse: Cut branch of vine, with Reverse: Narrow-necked amphora with 
two leaves and tendril; lid and scroll-handles; 
above, inscription—IOVAIA across field, date—L A 
Border of dots. Border of dots. 


Diam. 14 mm. Weight 1.8 gm. Axis 





? F. Madden: Coins of the Jews. Boston, 1881, p. 107; M. Levy: Geschichte der jiidischen Miinzen. 
Leipzig, 1862, p.69; Th. Mommsen: Hist. de la mon. rom., quoted by Madden, #bid., n. 4. 

* The silversmith’s test of this coin by means of a touch-stone and the test of two denarii of 
Augustus and Domitian respectively, show that the percentage of pure silver in the procuratorial 
coin corresponds to that of the Augustan denarii. 

3 M. Grant: Roman Imperial Money. Edinburgh, 1954, p. 244. 
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The coin was struck in the fourth year of Tiberius, i.e. in A.D. 17-18, by 
the procurator Valerius Gratus in the third year of his service. (Gratus was 
sent out by Tiberias in A.D. 15.)* 

‘Julia’ which appears on the obverse is that of Livia, Tiberius’ 
nother and wife of Augustus, after her adoption into the Julian family; she 


was still alive in A.D. 18. 


The name 


The coin described above looks exactly like the well-known bronze coin of 
the Roman procurators, with the same symbols and legend.” It seems to have 
been struck from the same die. It is, however, unique in its metal among the 
known coins of the Roman procurators of Judea.° It is clear that it could not 
have served as a current coin of legal tender. In the writer’s view the only rea- 
sonable explanation is that Valerius Gratus ordered the coin to be struck in silver 
for his private use exclusively, as a kind of memento of his term as procurator. 

Similar instances are known in numismatics, and are called Abschlag." Accord- 
ing to Schrétter,® by this term are understood coins struck in a metal different 
fom that of lawful coins. Silver pieces were sometimes struck in gold, and 
new bronze coins in silver or gold. They served as test coins for the ruler, and 
did not circulate. 

Mr. T. Mabbott suggests three possibilities with regard to this coin: 

(a) the explanation given above; 

(b) that the engraver of the die struck it for himself; 

(c) that it was presented by the procurator to the Temple.” 


‘Madden, op. cit. (above n. 1), p. 187. 

'G. Hill: A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British Museum: Palestine. London, 1914, p. 254, 
Nos. 27-30, Pl. XXVIII, 15,16; A. Reifenberg: Ancient Jewish Coins. 2nd ed. Jerusalem, 1947, p. 55. 
No. 127, Pl. IX, No. 127. 

‘In the collection of Rogers there was a silver coin of the procurator Felix (cf. E. Rogers: A 
Handy Guide to Jewish Coins. London, 1914, p. 41), but the coin was not tested to see whether it 
was made of genuine silver. 

"lam grateful to Mr. L. Kadman for drawing my attention to this expression. 

'B.y. Schrétter: Worterbuch der Manzkunde. Berlin, 1930, p. 4. 

*Mr. Mabbott, New York, writes in a personal communication to Mr. L. Kadman: ‘...a governor 
night contribute to temple-repairs or something like that, and if there was a little ceremony in 
vhich he gave a coin, it would not be proper to contribute one in base metal. And a man might 
have a fancy to give one of his own coins. The parallel I have in mind is from Anglo-Saxon 
England. A very few gold strikes of ‘silver’ pennies are known. The present theory is that they 
were part of ‘Peter's Pence’, the royal contribution to the Pope which may have been sent in gold 
of silver.” 











NOTES AND NEWS 


METEOROLOGY 


The Rainfall Year 1958/59* 


The 1958/59 rainfall year started early 
in certain regions where rain had already 
fallen in September 1958. In October 
there was, as usual, a considerable geo- 
gtaphical variability in rain amounts; 
in the north of the country, notable 
amounts were received (Hanitah 55 mm., 
Daphnah 50 mm.), while the other parts 
of the country received little or nothing. 

Thereafter a severe drought prevailed 
in most regions up to early January 1959; 
in the Negev and in the valleys of the 
northern half of the country it prevailed 
until the beginning of February. 

In November some stations in the 
southern coastal plain received large 
amounts of rain on the 3rd, and even at 
Mispeh Ramon in the Negev mountains 
15.6mm. fell during 20 minutes on the 
4th; they were recorded automatically. 
But on the whole rainfall was scanty; at 
many stations in the Harod—Beth-Shean 
and Jordan Valleys, in Lower Galilee, and 
even in the central coastal plain it did 
not reach measurable values. Other no- 
table occurrences of the month were 
the low temperatures, dropping below 
freezing point about the 25th in lowland 
plains (the grass minimum, i.e. the 
temperature at ground level, was, of 
course, still lower: —3.6°C at Kfar Blum 
and —3.1°C at Lod Airport) ; the extreme 
dryness which accompanied a cold wave 
during the fourth week, and an easterly 
cold dust-storm on the 21st-22nd, which 


* Cf. IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 269-272. 


aggravated the agricultural damage, par. 
ticularly in the Negev. 

Rainfall in December 1958 was again 
deficient, both as regards monthly 
amounts and number of rain-days. The 
second half of the month was practically 
rainless. The accumulated rainfall as 
from the beginning of the 1958/59 
season to the end of December 1958 
expressed as a percentage of the average 
for an equivalent period was 42 % in Haifa, 
26% in Tel-Aviv, 17% in Jerusalem, and 
9% at Beersheba. In Greater Tel Aviv with 
79 years of rainfall measurements and in 
Jerusalem with 110 years the respective 
values were unprecedented. Moreover, as 
rainfall practically ceased after January 
1958, the long intermission of 11 months 
was expressed in a damage not only to 
agriculture but also to the water house- 
hold (a deficiency of the yield of springs 
and a drop in the water level in wells). The 
rainfall of the calendar year 1958, con- 
sisting of two halves of different rainfall 
years, amounted to an unprecedented 
value for calendar years at Beersheba 
(67 mm.). 

In January 1959 rainfall was about 
average in the coastal region and hills, 
but the valleys received only one half to 
two thirds, and the Negev remained 
very dry. Rainfall was accompanied by 


thunderstorms and hail, as usual in 


January, and at the end of the month 
snow fell at the higher stations of Galilee 
and even at Acre and Haifa Port. 
February was the coldest month in the 
last 60 years. Monthly mean tempe- 
ratures were below the average values of 
various stations by 3.5°C to 4.5°C —vety 
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Station | Sept. — Dec. 1958 Jan. — June 1959 Sept. 1958 — June 1959 
_ —=———EEEE ——— 
| . lo of average — lo of average mm m. roat30 
Coastal Plain, N to S | | 
Nahariyah 111 41 317 | 85 428 | 67 
Haifa Mt. Carmel 93 33 308 «= |_—Csé831 401 | 61 
Natanyah Ln 22 362 | 139 419 | 81 
Tel Aviv, ha-Qiryah 64 26 401 143 465 | 87 
Beer Tuvyah 50 25 354 132 404 | 86 
Hill Region 
Safed, Mt. Cana‘an 147 62 506 103 653 | 90 
Affulah 48 26 232 72 280 | 55 
Jerusalem, Prophets’ | 
Street 26 16 410 106 436 80 
Jordan Valley | 
Daphnah 132 75 381 97 513 90 
Tiberias 70 44 278 99 348 79 
Tirat Zvi 19 17 122 68 141 | 49 
Negev | 
Urim | 10 12 159 129 169 | 81 
Beersheba 6 | 9 157 120 163 82 
Mashavei Sadeh 9 28 95 130 104 99 
2 11 4 13 


Elath 2 





large deviations for the climate of Israel, 
particularly for February. Even daily 
maximum temperatures dropped to very 
low values like 2°C at Mt. Cana‘an. 
The extreme minimum temperatures in 
the meteorological screen (2 m. above 
ground) dropped several degrees below 
0°C both on the higher hills and in the 
inland valleys and plains; the grass 
minimum values were still lower: at Kfar 
Blum there were 16 days with grass mini- 
mum below 0°C (extreme min. —6.0°C), 
at Mt. Cana‘an 15 days (—4.5°C), at Lod 
Airport 9 days( —4.2°C). The duration of 
frost in this month reached rare values. 
Monthly precipitation, including snow, 
exceeded the average in most regions, 
the excess growing from north to south 


and improving the rainfall balance of the 
season. The relatively largest amounts 
(three times the average of February) fell 
in the Negev, the region that suffered 
most from the drought. At Beersheba 
only 19mm. fell up to the 12th of 
February, i.e. during the first 44 months 
of the rainfall season, while from the 
12th to the end of the month 117 mm. 
were received. In February there were 
7 days with snow in Upper Galilee and 
in the Judean hills. Snow lay to a depth 
of 50cm. at Malkiyah, 29cm. at Mt. 
Cana‘an, 8 cm. in Jerusalem, and several 
cm. at Mispeh Ramon in the Negev 
mountains. Snow also fell in lower 
regions and even on some plains. The 
snow on the hills and the floods in the 
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Negev cut off communication lines. Hail, 
thunderstorms, and gales occurred in this 
month as well. 

Rainfall in March was normal in most 
regions and above average in others. At 
the beginning of the month snow was 
still falling on the hill-tops. 

In April and May rainfall was slight, 
few stations receiving above 20mm. 
Rainfall was sometimes accompanied by 
thunderstorms, and at some stations hail 
occurred — both rare phenomena for May. 
Light rains occurred at the beginning 
of June. 

To sum up the 1958/59 rainfall year, 
it may be stated that the annual rainfall 
expressed as a percentage of the 1921-50 
average was 70-90% in most regions of 
the country. In Lower Galilee and in the 
valleys of Esdraelon, Harod, and Jordan 
the percentage was lower (60-80) and in 
the Beth-Shean Valley it was only 50-70; 
on the other hand there were some sta- 
tions in the north and south of the country 
which received the normal annual amount. 

The above table includes not only 
annual rainfall totals at selected stations 
and their percentages of average values— 
as given usually—but also the corres- 
ponding data for each of the two parts of 
the 1958/59 rainfall year. 


(Communicated by J. Katsnelson, 
Israel Meteorological Service) 


ARCHAEOLOGY: EXCAVATIONS 


Azor! 


A Azor (Yazur) prés de Tel Aviv, une 
grotte sépulcrale artificielle creusée dans 
la dune consolidée (kurkar) a été fouillée 
pour le Service des Antiquités par M. J. 


1 Cf. IEJ, 8, 1958, p. 133. 





Perrot. Cette grotte, longue de 11 m. sur 
8 m. de large, avec pilier central réseryé. 
et ot l'on accédait latéralement par un 
puits a escalier, contenait une trentaine 
d’ossuaires en céramique du type déa 
reconnu a Hédéra par E. L. Sukenik et 
Beney Beraq et Givatayim par J. Kaplan, 
Quelques-uns de ces ossuaires étaient 
encore rangés sur une large banquett 
de pierre courant le long de la paroi 
nord de la grotte; la plupart gisaient sur 
le sol, écrasés par des blocs tombés du 
plafond. 

Les ossuaires sont des sortes de cof- 
frets en céramiquede dimensions variables 
—ils mesurent en moyenne 60 cm. de 
long sur 30cm. de large et 50cm. de 
haut — ayant la forme, le plus souvent, de 
maisons, mais aussi d’animaux ou de 
jarres 4 ouverture sur |’épaule. Ils sont 
ornés d’un décor peint ou en relief et pré- 
sentent ainsi un intérét considérable pour 
la connaissance non seulement des cou- 
tumes funéraires mais aussi de l'art et de 
l’architecture de l’époque. 

Les ossuaires en forme de maison 
présentent une telle variété qu’il est dif 
ficile d’en proposer une classification; 
leur seul caractére constant est, avec leur 
plan allongé, une ouverture carrée, assez 
grande pour l’introduction du crane, 
placée haut sur un des petits cétés; ces 
petits cétés dépassent en hauteur le som- 
met de la toiture; ils sont ornés, au-des- 
sus de l’entrée, d'une figure humaine 
schématique représentée par un nez en 
trés fort relief auquel s’ajoutent parfois 
les yeux incisés ou peints. On peut recon- 
naitre trois types de facade en considérant 
leur partie haute; les unes (A) sont 
rectangulaires; d’autres (B) ont un som- 
met arrondi échancré de part et d’autre 
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comme pour dégager la téte entre deux 
moignons de bras; d’autres encore (C) 
sont en forme de triangle tronqué; le nez, 
en ce cas, est implanté assez bas tandis 
que dans les deux types précédents (A et 
8), il s’accroche au sommet de la facade. 
ll est difficile de dire si ces types de 
fgade répondent a des types architectu- 
ux différents; toutefois, le type (C) 
semble lié 4 un toit en ogive et a un type 
de maison sur pilotis avec de nombreuses 
ouvertures qui correspondent apparem- 
ment 4 deux étages. Tous les ossuaires a 
facade du type (A) présentent un toit 
wrondi; 4 ceux du type (B) correspondent 
indifféremment un toit arrondi ou presque 
ogival et méme un toit plat. La porte 
n'est pas un caractére constant; lorsqu’- 
elle existe, elle présente en son milieu 
une anse oreillette qui servait a la 
maintenir en place par une baguette pas- 
se dans deux oreillettes placées 4 méme 
hauteur sur les montants. 

Le décor de ces ossuaires est suggestif 
des matériaux mis en oeuvre et du mode 
de construction des maisons qu’ils imi- 
ent, méme lorsque le modeleur prend des 
libertés décoratives dans l’arrangement 
ie motifs qui, a l’origine, ne faisaient 
qe copier des détails architecturaux, 
comme la saillie que la téte des poutres 
fut a l’extérieur. Le bois tient en effet une 
place considérable dans la construction 
de ces habitations; non seulement nous 
voyons des poutres jumelées soutenir la 
liture, mais on devine aisément, sous 


crtaines facades, leur bati de bois. De 


néme, le décor peint de la toiture et des 


patois dessine souvent des palmes ou un 


weillis végétal. Mais ce décor peint appa- 








ait aussi avec des motifs purement 
sométriques et Certains Ossuaires aux 
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formes trapues peuvent imiter des maisons 
de brique ou de torchis. 

Deux ossuaires sont a l'image d’ani- 
maux; l’un représente un mouton, les 
quatre pattes de l’animal montrées de 
profil par autant de pieds 4a l’ossuaire; le 
nez a une courbure caractéristique; l’autre 
suggére quelque monstre aux yeux énor- 
mes et armé de deux défenses saillantes. 

Un troisiéme groupe enfin comprend 
des ossuaires en forme de jarre ovoide a 
fond plat et a large ouverture sur |’épaule; 
le sommet de la jarre, arrondi et fermé, 
est couronné d’un gros bouton ou champi- 
gnon. On a pu chercher 4a imiter le toit 
d’une hutte. L’ouverture est entourée vers 
le haut d’un bourrelet, relevé et étiré 
parfois en une languette au milieu de 
laquelle figure un nez en haut relief. La 
partie antérieure de la jarre est couverte 
d’un décor géométrique peint en rouge. 

La poterie trouvée sur le sol de la 
grotte comprend de nombreux petits 
bols, des coupes sur pied fenestré et des 
modéles de barattes. Cette céramique 
ainsi que toute celle trouvée dans la grotte 
est typologiquement identique a celle de 
Béershéba— Ghassoul. Le décor peint 
des ossuaires, par son style et le choix 
des motifs (bandes, triangles, treillis, 
étoile), est bien celui du Ghassoulien. La 
relation est encore confirmée par la 
pratique observée a Béershéba de la 
sépulture en deux temps, et également 
par l’analogie que présentent avec les 
ossuaires les maisons rectangulaires de 
Safadi avec entrée sur le petit cété. La 
grotte artificielle d’Azor est elle-méme 
comparable aux habitations souterraines 
d’Abou Matar et de Safadi. 


(Communiqué par J. Perrot) 
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‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaba)* 

De juin a septembre 1959, une troisiéme 
campagne de fouilles a eu lieu sur le gi- 
sement natoufien d’Eynan (‘Ein Mallaha) 
au bord du lac Houleh, dans la haute 
vallée du Jourdain. La fouille a été 
conduite par M. J. Perrot au nom du 
Service des Antiquités et du Centre 
National de la Recherche Scientifique, 
grace 4 une subvention de |’American 
Philosophical Society et de la Wenner- 
Gren Foundation, avec la participation 
de Miles. D. Ferembach, anthropologue, 
chargée de recherches au C.N.R.S., 
Martine Rossignol, botaniste, stagiaire 
agrégée au C.N.R.S. et l’assistance de 
Mlle. E. Yeivin du Service des Antiquités 
d’Israél. 

Pour la premiére fois en milieu méso- 
lithique (natoufien) de véritables maisons 
ont été mises au jour; ce sont des 
constructions circulaires en pierre, de 7 m. 
de diamétre, avec un foyer central et des 
installations diverses. Le mobilier com- 
prend des vases de basalte dont quelques- 
uns sont décorés en relief, des pilons et 
des mortiers, des polissoirs 4 rainure, 
des poids a péche, des rondelles perforées, 
des outils en os dont un fragment de 
faucille et des hamecons, des colliers de 
coquillages et d’autres objets de parure. 
Des représentations schématiques ont été 
gravées sur des galets. 

L’ensemble des industries, les débris de 
cuisine et la faune indiquent un genre de 
vie analogue a celui des gisements natou- 
fiens des grottes du Carmel ou du désert 
de Judée ow la culture des céréales parait 
a ses débuts, mais avec cette différence 
qu’ a ‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaha) la péche joue 


? Cf. IEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 125-127. 
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dans l’alimentation un rdle important. 
cette activité a pu accélérer la sédentarisy. 
tion. Et l’on pourrait a présent se deman. 
der si cette fixation au sol, rendue possible 
par l’extréme abondance des ressource 
naturelles dans la région du Houleh, n' 
pas joué un rdle déterminant dans |; 
naissance de l’agriculture, le blé et l’orge 
poussant 4 l’état sauvage dans la mon. 
tagne palestinienne. 

En acceptant les indications données 
par le C-14 pour le niveau de base de 
Jéricho, c’est vers le 8e millénaire avant 
J.-C. qu’il faudrait situer la découverte 
d’‘Eynan (‘Ein Mallaha). 


(Communiqué par J. Perri) 


Kabri 


In the summer of 1956, a group of stone 
vessels including an obsidian core and 
lid, a bone carving depicting a face, and 
strings of beads (among them beads of 
garnet and malachite) was picked up by 
members of Kibbutz Kabri on the terta- 
ced slope north and above ‘Ein Fawara, 
one of the four local springs. A year later, 
a second group of similar objects was col- 
lected, this time on the upper part of the 
same slope. The spot where the first finds 
had been made was excavated by Mr. M. 
W. Prausnitz on behalf of the Depart 
ment of Antiquities in August 1958. Aa 
expedition sent by Brandeis University 
to the Middle East under the guidance of 
R. Stigler joined the Department of Ant: 
quities team to great advantage. It became 
evident that the discoveries had come 
from tombs uncovered through a process 
of denudation. 

The strata-cut revealed four levels, the 
lower three extending from Pottery 
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Neolithic to Late Chalcolithic. The top- 
lyer was a mixed stratum containing 
modern Arabic as well as early Arabic 
ind Byzantine pottery. Except for a soli- 
uty Middle-Late Bronze Age find, there 
were no traces whatsoever of any other 
uchaeological remains within the area 
excavated. 

One tomb was found intact with a flint 
ear-point and with a stone vessel simi- 
lirto those found previously. The tomblay 
dose to the surface and sunk into level 
1,the Late Chalcolithic level of the strata- 
at. It consisted of two rows of stones laid 
prallel; between them the body was 
deposited with its legs flexed. A broken 
yat-shaped mace-head, flints, and a few 
‘spical sherds such as a ledge handle, a 
twrims and bases suggest a proto-dynas- 
ic or Palestinian Late Chalcolithic date 
for level 2. In view of the absence in the 
wea investigated of later archaeological 
mains to which the tombs could pos- 
bly belong, it stands to reason that the 
ombs are contemporary with level 2. 

Level 3 produced at least two burials, 
iain with Chalcolithic pottery but this 
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Chassulian type were found, though 
Ghassulian type tools like the scraper 
fete totally absent. 





-} Level 4 was remarkable for the circular 
.pructures built of standing slabs. Near 

d beneath one round building a con- 
“‘ucted skeleton was found. Between two 


= tight slabs a pot was packed. This level 


Is, the 
‘ottery 


joduced extremely fine retouched, leaf- 
tuped arrow-heads, spear-points, flat and 
jilished axes, and long serrated knives. 
‘mong the finds in this level are three 
jive axes of polished imported (Syri- 
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an?) stone. These tools suggest for level 
4 a Pottery Neolithic date. 


(Communicated by M. W. Prausnitz) 


Tell Gath (Tell Sheikh el-‘ Areini)® 


The 1959 season lasted from 5 May to 
15 July. The expedition was again head- 
ed by Mr. S. Yeivin, who was assisted by 
Mr. S. Levy. From 7 June, Miss Antonia 
Ciasca and Mr. G. Gnoli participated on 
behalf of the Centro per le antichita e la 
storia dell’arte of the Istituto per l’Ori- 
ente, Rome. Excavations were carried out 
in four areas (A, D, L, and M). 

Area A. Here work was continued east 
of the area which was examined last year. 
A rather narrow street was found, which 
apparently started from the square in 
front of the city gate; it leads eastwards 
to the fortified acropolis. North of this 
street lies a spacious house, probably a 
public building. Six additional strata were 
examined, in some of which several 
stages could be distinguished. The walls 
of all those buildings were built of mud- 
bricks laid in horizontal courses, most of 
them on stone foundations. In stratum 
VII (from the top level downwards) a 
‘four-room house’ was discovered, facing 
northwards; its eastern and western rooms 
were separated from the courtyard by 
two lines of pillars on foundations of 
large stones. Of the northern room, 
built very near the edge of the top of the 
mound, very little has been preserved. 
The underlying stratum (VIII) was largely 
destroyed ; in strata IX-XI (?), large simi- 
lar buildings were uncovered, each pos- 
sessing a central courtyard with rooms on 





3 Cf. IEJ, 8, 1958, pp. 274-276. 
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each side; the entrance to the courtyard 
from the street was indirect. All these 
buildings show one common feature: an 
industrial installation in the inner court- 
yard, the purpose of which has not yet been 
clarified. On the floor of one of the rooms 
in stratum 1X was found an almost com- 
plete jar, with the word xin /yhz’ (leyab- 
za) incised on its shoulder. The letters 
should be attributed to the end of the 
eighth or the beginning of the seventh 
centuries B.c. This seems to be a short- 
ened form of the name Jahziel or some- 
thing similar. In the street south of the 
building in stratumVII, several fragments 
of a large pot with four handles were 
found; on three of them the inscription 
lamelekh Hebron was stamped. The finds 
included the heads of some pottery figur- 
ines, among them one moulded with 
excellent craftsmanship. 

From the finds of all the excavation 
seasons it may be concluded that on the 
acropolis of the tell at least 13 strata 
have so far been excavated (and in some 
of them various stages), which covered re- 
mains from the eighth (stratum XIII) to 
the second-first (stratum I) centuries B.c. 

Area D. The aim of the excavators 
here was to reach virgin soil. It became 
clear that below stratum XI, which had 
been reached during the previous season, 
there was still another stratum (XII), and 
in the virgin soil underlying this, round 
pits had been dug to a depth of 1.5 m. 
(stratum XIII). This virgin soil was exa- 
mined on the spot by Prof. M. Avnime- 
lech, of the Geology Department of the 
Hebrew University, who found there 
evidence of paludine (swampy) character, 
possibly of a swamp or of the floor area of 
a permanent stream. The topography of 





the surroundings justifies such a supposi- the other ¢ 
tion; we could see here one solution to] (areas L, } 
the problem of water supply to the set} has been f 
tlement. The final drying-up of the swamp} fications o1 
may have caused the interruption of set] area, and | 
tlement in this area in the middle of the} the place v 
third millennium B.c., as the uppermost: 
occupation level here (on the high terrace 
at the foot of the acropolis) does no 
show any signs of violent destruction; 
furthermore there are signs that during 
the first half of the third millennium a.c.| a the at 
(the three upper levels of occupation) the { Prausnitz ¢ 
area of the settlement shrank in size. Ar} Antiquitie: 
the same time the excavation in area D| ment cet 
was continued northwards, in order to} “metery 
examine the structural remains uncovered | ¥hO starte 
the previous year in strata VII-VIII. Pan! etal dozer 
of the plan became clear: there was a| found to 
building rounded on one side. Its west | ‘he Persia 
ern and southern parts have not yet been , Ufi€s B. C. 
excavated; in the northern and easter | it four t 
sections which were uncovered, three buried wit 
rows of large square bases built of mud-| ¢ 90 tra 
bricks were found; on each of them alarge Ype, the fu 
stone was laid, which apparently served alayer of 
as foundation for a wooden column. The| The third 
building erected on top of this structure) Persian pe 
in stratum IV was destroyed by a great} deep pits 
fire. In one of the deep pits which had offerings w 
been dug here by the settlers of stratum “onsists of 
IV, and which reached down as far as] Which are 
stratum VIII, was found an almost com-| Simpler bi 
plete skeleton of a wild horse; its _ compan} 
of large jar 








has not yet been determined. 

Finds in area D include a deep cylin | tining bu 
drical jar of a new type; burnished sherds{ bowls, pla 
with a white slip incised with geometrical] ptobably | 
designs; and a bronze spearhead. i.C., yield 

Two more areas were examined during| of a fertil 
this season on the western side of the pregnant + 
tell, one on the edge of the high terrace, 
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posi- | the other on the edge of the low terrace 
n tof (areas L, M). Up to now no indication 
. set] has been found of any remains of forti- 
vamp | fications on these outskirts of the settled 
f set] area, and it therefore seems likely that 
f the} the place was unfortified. 


Most (Communicated by the 
rrace Department of Antiquities) 
s Not 
tion; ’ 

Achzib 
uring 


:p.c.| in the autumn of 1958, Mr. M. W. 
1) the { Prausnitz on behalf of the Department of 
e, At} Antiquities carried out excavations in an 
ea D| mcient cemetery at Achzib. The whole 
er to] cemetery bears traces of tomb-robbers, 
vered | Who started their work in antiquity. Sev- 





Part tal dozen tombs were cleared and 
vas a) ound to belong to Iron Age II and 
west. | the Persian period (eighth to fifth cen- 
been | turies B.c.). The tombs may be classified 
stern | into four types: in the first the dead are 
three | buried with funerary offerings, and there 
mud fe no traces.of burning. In the second 
large | ype, the funerary offerings were found in 
erved| alayer of ashes above the shallow tomb. 
1. The} The third type, which belongs to the 
acture| Persian period, is characterized by the 
great deep pits into which the dead and the 
h had | oferings weredeposited.The fourth group 
ratum, Consists of well-built monumental tombs, 
far as} Which are entirely different from the other 
com-| Simpler burials. The funerary offerings 
pecies | acompanying the burials usually consist 
of large jars covered with bowls and con- 
cylin ining burned human bones, and many 
sherds| bowls, plates, and juglets. One tomb, 
etrical| Ptobably dating to the fourth century 
4.C., yielded a beautiful pottery figurine 
juring Of a fertility goddess represented as a 
of the Pregnant woman. 


errace, (Communicated by M. W. Prausnitz) 
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Tell Mor (Tell Kheidar) 

Tell Mor, which lies about one km. from 
the Ashdod seashore, on the north bank 
of Nahal Lachish (Wadi Sukreir), rises 
about 18 m. above its surroundings and 
covers an area of roughly 1.5 acres. A 
first season of excavations was carried 
out on this site under the direction of 
Dr. M. Dothan on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities; the work was finan- 
ced mainly by the Ashdod Development 
Corporation. 

The excavations covered an area of 
about 200 sq. m.on the top of the tell; 
a trial trench was also dug. Eleven set- 
tlement strata were uncovered, which 
date from the late phase of the Middle 
Canaanite (Bronze) Age (c. 1650 B.c., 
stratum XI) to the end of the eighth 
century B.c. (stratum I). Strata XI-VII 
were excavated in the trial trench only. 

Work was particularly difficult on this 
tell, because the fallen mud-brick walls 
were practically indistinguishable from 
the earth. However, dating of the various 
strata was helped by the horizontal des- 
truction layers. 

In level X (LB I), part of a floor was 
cleared which belonged to a temple or 
high place; probably it continued in use 
in stratum IX. In its centre were the 
horns of dama mesopotamica, surrounded 
by small pottery offering vessels, lamps, 
chalices, etc. The most important find here 
was a seven-wick lamp, hitherto unknown 
in this period, with the exception of a 
similar lamp of a still earlier date(MB II), 
found some years ago on the Canaanite 
high place at Nahariyah.* 

Strata 1X-VII belong to the Late Bronze 





‘ Cf. IEJ, 6, 1956, p. 19. 
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Age II (14th-13th centuries B.c.). Part of 
a large building was uncovered in stratum 
VIII; its wall, which was cleared over a 
length of 10 m., still stands to a height of 
2 m. Many pottery jars were found here, 
and it is probable that this was the main 
store-building or fortress of the town. 

Stratum VI marks the transition to the 
Israelite (Iron) Age. While the transitions 
between earlier strata usually reflect 
peaceful changes, in stratum VI a layer 
of debris 1.5 m. deep bears witness to a 
total and systematic destruction of the 
settlement. Potsherds found in this layer 
date the destruction to the end of the 
13th century B.c. The site probably lay 
deserted for some time thereafter. 

In strata V-III (Early Israelite, 12th- 
10th centuries B.c.), the corner of a large 
building was cleared this season. The 
solidly built mud-brick walls show that 
it was a fortress or public building, which 
served as a nucleus for the successive 
settlements in these strata. 

Stratum II was destroyed at the end 
of the 10th century, probably during 
Shishak’s campaign about 925 B.c. Al- 
most nothing remains of the topmost 
stratum (1), apart from two parallel 
walls; these probably belong to a for- 
tress situated on the tell in the 8th 
century B.c. It may perhaps be suggested 
that this fortress was built by King 
Uzziah of Judah, who ‘built cities about 
Ashdod, and among the Philistines’ 
(2 Chron. xxvi, 6), and destroyed by 
Sargon II. 

The occupation of the tell, however, 
does not end with stratum I. On the 
slopes of the tell were found plastered 
basins and a deep well containing numer- 
ous Hellenistic pottery vessels. Beneath 


the pottery were thousands of mur 
shells, used in antiquity for the manufac. 
ture of purple dye. The entire installation 
probably served as a dyeing workshop, 

Numerous imported pottery vessels 
found on the tell point to close trade 
relations with the Phoenician coast and 
Cyprus. It is sufficient to mention a tomb 
of the Late Canaanite Age on the slopes 
of the tell. The burial method, as well as 
the pottery found in the tomb, are foreign; 
the body was covered with two large 
stone slabs, set one against the other to 
form a gable. 

The results of the first season of ex. 
cavations confirm the hypothesis tha 
Tell Mor served as an inland port on 
Nahal Lachish. The waters of the river 
were deeper in ancient times, and the 
outlet was free of the sand-dunes that 
cover it now. Like other ‘estuary’ towns 
on the Israel coast, Tell Mor served its 
hinterland —in this case, Ashdod and her 
daughter-cities. From the 8th century B.. 
onwards, the port of Ashdod was trans- 
ferred southward to Ashdod-Yam (Minet 
el-Isdud). 

(Communicated by M. Dothan) 


Ramat Rabel 


A joint expedition of the Department of 
Antiquities, the Hebrew University, and 
the Israel Exploration Society carried out 
a second season of excavations on this 
site during August-September 1959.’ 
Dr. Y. Aharoni directed the excavations, 
with a staff of 10 archaeological and 
technical assistants, about 40 workmen 
paid by the Ministry of Labour, and 4 





* Cf. IEJ, 6, 1956, pp. 102-111, 137-157. 
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group of students sent by the Hebrew 
University. 

In the first season of excavation in 
1954, remains of three periods were un- 
covered mainly at the edge of the tell, 
belonging to the Judean Monarchy, the 
period of the Second Temple, and the 
Byzantine period. 

During the present season, a conside- 
ble area in the centre of the tell was 
excavated, and remains of the same three 
periods were found: 

a) Near the Byzantine church uncover- 
ed in 1954, two large halls were cleared, 
which originally had been roofed-over 
with arches, and which probably formed 
part of a monastery. The excavators were 
ible to determine that only the church 
ind the monastery had stood on the site 
in this period, and that the rest of the 
tell had been unoccupied. 

b) In the level dating to the period of 
the Second Temple, a number of indus- 
trial installations were uncovered, includ- 
‘ing ovens, pits, and basins of various 
shapes, etc., whose purpose is still 
unclear. 

c) In the lowest level, dating from the 
Judean Monarchy, the excavators uncov- 
ted in 1954 part of a casemate wall at 
the southern end of the citadel. Nearby 
wo proto-Aeolic (proto-Ionian) capitals 





were found. This year, part of the well- 


| preserved northern citadel wall was clear- 
\td; a secret subterranean postern was 


discovered, of a kind previously unknown 
in this country. On the outside, the small 
postern exit is nearly at ground level, 
but inside the wall the passage is high 
‘tough to walk almost upright. It is 
covered with heavy blocks of stone laid 
aross the width of the passage, and 
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slightly hollowed out inside to form an 
arch. 

In most of the area between the two 
parts of the casemate wall, the excavators 
encountered the floor of the courtyard, 
paved with crushed and smoothed lime- 
stone. A considerable part of the citadel, 
which covers an area of about one acre, 
seems thus to have consisted of an ex- 
tensive courtyard, and the excavators 
have not yet reached the main building 
which must have stood there. Two ad- 
ditional fragments of proto-Aeolic capi- 
tals found this year show that the main 
building was splendidly ornamented. 

The most interesting group of finds 
this season comprise about one hundred 
Hebrew seal impressions on jar-handles, 
some of which date from the Judean 
monarchy and others from the post-exilic 
period. A number of seal impressions of 
the period of the Judean monarchy are 
inscribed with proper names. About 30 
are of the /amelekh type known from 
other Judean tells. Of particular interest 
is an impression with the names to Nera/ 
Shebna, meaning a seal belonging to Ne- 
ra, son of Shebna; it is impressed on the 
same handle as a /amelekh stamp with a 
winged scarab. This is the first time that 
a Jamelekh stamp has been found on the 
same handle with a private stamp. A 
Hebrew ostracon was also found, inscrib- 
ed with two names: Ahyahu/ Hasdiyahu. 

Among the post-exilic stamped jar- 
handles there is a group of 30 Yehud 
stamps of various types. The most im- 
portant are four of a completely new 
type bearing the inscription: Yhwd phw’. 
This is probably Aramaic: Yehud Pahwa— 
the official name of the Persian province 
Yehud (Judah), together with the title 
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peba (governor). One of the seal impres- 
sions reads: Yehud Yehoazar Pahwa, that 
is: ‘Judah, Yehoazar the Governor’. This 
adds a new class of Yehud stamps to those 
previously known, i.e. a stamp bearing the 
title and name of the governor; this may 
prove important for the interpretation 
of the Yehud (plene) stamps with names 
discussed by Avigad.® 
This year’s work has confirmed the 
historical conclusions arrived at during 
the previous season. The citadel of Ra- 
mat Rabel was first built about the eighth 
century B.c. by one of the kings of 
Judah. Around it developed a settlement 
which became fairly important in the 
period of the Second Temple, and was 
destroyed at the time of the destruction 
of the Temple. However, a few tiles 
with the stamp of the Roman Tenth 
Legion were found this season. They 
show that at some time the legion, 
which was stationed in Jerusalem and 
district, must have had a post here. 
(Communicated by Y. Aharoni) 


Accho 


The building of the new Accho post- 
office led to the discovery of a Greek 
official dedication to Zeus Soter (second- 
first centuries B.c.) and a rich stratum 
of Hellenistic pottery, also of various 
architectural fragments. Excavations on 
the site conducted for the Department 
of Antiquities by Dr. S. Applebaum in 
October-November 1959 revealed a solid 
building probably of the early Hellenis- 
tic period, suspected of being a temple, 
but much robbed. A street had been 


6 N. Avigad: A New Class of Yehud Stamps, 
IEJ, 7, 1957, pp. 146-153. 


levelled; it was superseded by a Roman 
building, at least once reconstructed from 
the foundations up, and by a water-chan- 
nel with two branches. The last occupa. 
tion here was represented by a building 
with a plaster pavement and a masonry 
pier. The Roman occupation appears to 
have belonged mainly to the first century 
A.D. Finds included at least fifty stamped 
Rhodian amphora handles (third-second 
centuries B.C.), Megarian ware and érra 
sigillata, some probably Gallic. 


(Communicated by S. Applebaum) 


*Avdat 


The second campaign at ‘Avdat (Eboda) 
lasted from 6 November 1958 to 1 Jan- 
uaty 1960. The clearing was done on be- 
half of the Government Committee for 
the Preservation of Landscape and Antiq- 
uities attached to the Prime Minister's 
Office; it was directed by Messrs. A. Negev 
and Y. Cohen, under the supervision of 
Prof. M. Avi-Yonah. 

The work in the second season was 
mainly concentrated on the clearance of 
the acropolis area. Here were unearthed 
two Byzantine churches, a monastery, a 
Byzantine fortress, a baptistery, a commer- 
cial centre, and a dwelling house to 
which a rock-cut cave was attached. In 
some places the excavators were able to 
reach the levels antedating the Christian 
era, and to determine the order of events 
at ‘Avdat. 

The history of the acropolis of ‘Avdat 
can now be reconstructed with some cer- 
tainty. According to the evidence of a 
well-dated pottery sequence, the first Na- 
batean settlement was founded on the 
acropolis at the beginning of the third 
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century B.c., and not in the second-first 
century B.C. as commonly thought. The 


.| fourishing period of Nabatean Eboda 
.| extended from the second half of the first 


century B.C. up to its destruction at the 
beginning of the second century A.D., 
probably in the year A.D. 106, when the 
Emperor Trajan annexed the Nabatean 


kingdom and founded the Provincia Ara- 


bia. The thick layer of ashes which covers 
the scanty Nabatean remains in the south- 
western quarter of the acropolis and ex: 
tends under some of the rooms of the 
monastery, forms clear evidence that the 
conquest of the Nabatean kingdom was 
not as peaceful as most scholars have 
previously thought. 

Some trial soundings were also made 
inthe area extending between the Roman 
camp and the Byzantine fortress. The 
work here was concentrated in a Nabatean 
city dump and in a dwelling house near 
by. The soundings yielded an immense 
quantity of Nabatean painted and plain 
pottery, which could be dated from the 
beginning of the third century B.c. up to 
the middle of the first century B.c. 

On the northern outskirts of the Na- 
batean city a potter’s workshop has been 
found, the first installation of this kind 
of Nabatean origin so far discovered. 
The workshop included a pit for the 
preparation of clay (in which a few bas- 


| ketfuls of levigated clay were found); the 
\stone base of the potter’s wheel, and a 


stone bench for the drying of the pottery. 
finally there was the kiln itself; it is a 
two storey construction of stone, two me- 
tes high. Some fragments of unburnt 
vessels were found in it. In the kiln and 
‘found it many fragments of Nabatean 
pottery were found, well dated by coins, 


lamps, and stamps on imported #rra 
sigillata. This workshop was started in 
the middle of the first century B.c., and 
its last wares were produced in the begin- 
ning of the second century A.D. Two un- 
known types of glazed pottery were also 
found here. It is hoped to establish a chro- 
nology of the Nabatean pottery with the 
help of these finds. 

Minor soundings were made (in collab- 
oration with Lieut.-Col. M. Gihon) in 
what is commonly thought to be a Ro- 
man camp; the camp installations were 
found preserved up to roof-level. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of the pottery, this 
camp should not be dated later than 
the middle of the second century A.D., 
and not as previously thought to the late 
third century; it may even antedate the 
Roman conquest. 

The Roman quarter which extends 
south of the Byzantine fortress was built, 
according to the pottery found there, in 
the third century A.D.—as has been 
confirmed by a dated inscription. 

Over forty Greek inscriptions were 
found, most of them from the churches 
and the acropolis area. Some of the in- 
scriptions are dated; they fall into two 
categories: a few late Nabatean and Ro- 
man, and a large number of Byzantine 
inscriptions. Of great importance are the 
Nabatean-Aramaic inscriptions; more 
than twenty of these were found in the 
acropolis area and in the valleys in the 
near vicinity of ‘Avdat. Some of the in- 
scriptions deal with the dedication of a 
x20, a word of uncertain meaning, for 
which no parallels have so far been 
found in Petra or any other Nabatean 
site. 

(Communicated by A. Negev) 
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Beth-Shean 
Ancient remains, discovered in Beth- 
Shean during the digging of trenches for 
drain pipes, were excavated in April-June 
1959 on behalf of the Department of 
Antiquities by Mr. N. Tsori. 

The excavations uncovered an ancient 
monastery, which had been built in the 
middle of the fifth century and destroyed 
at the end of the sixth or beginning of 
the seventh century A.D. Some of the 
walls are still standing to a height of 
1.7m. The monastery contained a number 
of rooms, some of which were paved 
with coloured mosaics. Of special inter- 
est is a mosaic decorated with rows of 
birds made of glass tesserae in nine col- 
ours. Other finds include a fine collection 
of bronze objects (lampstands, chande- 
liers, bells, bowls etc.),andahoard of coins 
of Anastasius, Justinian I, and Justin II. 


(Communicated by the 
Department of Antiquities) 


Hurvat Minnim (Kh. Minyah) 


Du 19 juillet au 10 aoat 1959 des recher- 
ches ont été effectuées sur le site omey- 
yade de Khirbet Minyah par M. O. Gra- 
bar, au nom de l’University of Michigan, 
et sous la direction technique de M. ]J- 
Perrot. Le palais omeyyade du début du 
8e siécle qui s’y trouve a déja été 
fouillé en grande partie au cours de plu- 
sieurs expéditions allemandes il y a plus 
de vingt ans. La partie occidentale du 
palais, cependant, avait 4 peine été tou- 
chée, et le but des travaux a été de voir 
si une fouille systématique plus poussée 
serait souhaitable. Les résultats ont été 
encourageants. Quatre puits ont été creu- 
sés jusqu’au sol, et une des piéces a été 
en partie dégagée. La fouille a permis de 
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découvrir une nouvelle mosaique omey. 
yade de grande qualité qui n’a pas encore 
été entiérement dégagée, car elle se trouve 
sous une voite effondrée dont le relevé 
n’a pu étre complété cette année. La fouille 
a aussi permis de poser d’une maniére 
plus précise le probléme de la chronolo. 
gie du site et de modifier les plans publiés 
précédemment. Enfin, elle a montré |’exis- 
tence de plusieurs niveaux superposés 
dont la céramique peut étre identifiée, per. 
mettant ainsi d’améliorer notre connais- 
sance de la céramique locale au Moyen 
Age. 

(Communiqué par O. Grabar) 


CONGRESSES 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
Israel Exploration Society was held at 
Tel Aviv—Jaffa on 18-22 October 1959 
on the subject Approaches from the Sea. A 
summary of the proceedings will be 
published in the next number of this 
Journal. 

At the Third International Congress of 
Old Testament Studies, held at Oxford 
in September 1959, Prof. B. Mazar, Pre- 
sident of the Hebrew University, lectured 
on Levitical Cities. 


OBITUARY 


F. SIMEON BODENHEIMER was born at 
Cologne in 1897; after receiving a Ph. 
D. degree at Bonn in 1921, he immigrat- 
ed to Palestine, where he directed the 
Entomological Department of the Zion- 
ist Agricultural Research Station in 
Tel Aviv. In the course of his studies he 
explored this country thoroughly and 
some of the adjoining regions, such as 
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Sinai in 1927; while on this expedition 
he contributed decisively to the scientific 


addition 
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| solution of the problem of manna. In 


1928 he joined the staff of the Hebrew 
University, becoming Professor of Zo- 
ology in 1931, a task he fulfilled until 
his retirement in 1953. While on the 
University staff, he served as Entomolo- 
gical Adviser to Turkey (1938-41), where 
he was also Visiting Professor at Ankara, 
and to Iraq (1943). Since 1953 he had 
been President of the Académie Interna- 
tionale d’ Histoire des Sciences, and since 
1954 a member of the International Com- 
mission of Zoological Nomenclature. 
In 1954 he was awarded the Israel prize 
for his work on Israel Fauna. His publica- 
tions included 25 books and over 300 pa- 
pers.— Prof. Bodenheimer was through- 
out his life interested in the zoology 
of the Bible; his two-volume work Animal 
Life in Biblical Lands (published in Heb- 
rew) was the most recent and most 
thorough discussion of this difficult sub- 
ject. Until his recent Prof. 
Bodenheimer was distinguished by his 
energy and capacity for research under 
the most strenuous conditions. His en- 
thusiasm, affability, and his readiness to 
help colleagues engaged in related sciences 
such as archaeology, and to guide them in 
200logical definition, endeared him even 
to those not primarily interested in his 
work proper. 


illness, 


BEZALEL RAVANI was born in Riga in 
1919; he immigrated in 1938 to Pales- 
tine, and from 1950 was Regional In- 
spector of Antiquities in Tiberias. He 
died as a consequence of poisoning by 
wasp bites, while assisting in the exca- 
vation of Khirbet Minyah in August 
1959. While in Tiberias, Ravani—in 


addition to his contributions to the 


archaeological survey of the region—~ 
carried out extensive excavations on the 
site of the Roman baths south of this 
town. He found and noted a most exten- 
sive collection of objects, especially pot- 
tery, from a stratified excavation going 
down from the Arab to the Early Roman 
period; it is hoped to publish the result 
of his work in the near future. Ravani 
was distinguished by a surpassing devo- 
tion to his work, to an extent that can be 
fully appreciated only by those who know 
what it meant to work in Tiberias through- 
out the year, including the hottest sum- 
mer months. 


NATHAN SHALEM was born at Saloniki 
in 1897. He immigrated to Palestine in 
1913 and continued his studies at the 
Teachers’ Seminary in Jerusalem. In 1924 
he received the Ph. D. degree at Florence, 
and continued his studies at a later 
date in London. After his return from 
Italy, Shalem taught at the Rehaviah 
High School in Jerusalem and as external 
teacher at the Hebrew University (Dept. 
of Geography); he was a Research Fel- 
low of the University in Physical Geo- 
graphy. In 1954 he became head of the 
Department of Geomorphology in the 
Government Geological Survey. His nu- 
merous papers deal with paleontology, 
volcanology, oceanography, speleology, 
and in particular seismics (he organized a 
widespread network of voluntary obser- 
vers of earthquakes). He was particularly 
interested in all aspects of biblical geo- 
logy, including even the definition of 
the stones in the high priest’s breastplate. 
His lively style of lecturing became pro- 
verbial among his students, to whom he 
was deeply devoted and with whom he 
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travelled through the length and breadth 
of the country. 


PERSONAL NEWS 


Thefollowing promotions have been made 
at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem: 


Dr. I. Tishby 
from Associate Professor to Professor 
of Hebrew Literature; 


Dr. Y. Yadin 
from Lecturer to Associate Professor 
of Archaeology; 


Dr. H. H. Ben-Sasson 
from Instructor to Lecturer in Jewish 
History. 


Prof. J. Gutmann was awarded the 1959 
David Yellin Prize of the Jerusalem 
Municipality for his work The Beginnings 
of Jewish-Hellenistic Literature. 


Prof. D.H. K.Amiran was invited in the 
summer of 1959 by the Government of 
Chile to make a two month survey of the 
northern region of the country and to 
examine settlement possibilities there. In 
December 1959 Prof. Amiran left for the 
United States to serve as Annual Visiting 
Professor of Geography at the University 
of Chicago. 


Mr. S. Yeivin resigned from the post of 
Director of the Department of Antiquities, 
Ministry of Education and Culture, as 
from 1 August 1959. 


REVIEWS 


Ehrlich, E. L.: Kultsymbolik im Alten Tes- 
tament und im nachbiblischen Judentum 
(Symbolik der Religionen, hrsg. v. F. 
Herrmann, III). Stuttgart: A. Hierse- 
mann, 1959. 143 pp., Indices. DM 25.-. 

The author, who is already well known 
for his short history of Israel in the Gé- 
schen series, has attempted here to cover 
the whole field of the religious experience 
of Israel and Judaism, from its mythical 
beginnings to the present day. His work 
thus goes far beyond what is implied in 
the title, for in order to underline the 
symbolism of the cult, he has tried to 
describe and explain the ritual itself, in- 
cluding the sanctuaries that housed it, the 


material appurtenances of the cult and its 
verbal, musical and visual details. In each 


’ case he goes back to the origins, whether 


anchored in the psychology of primitive 
man, or in the oriental background. He 
covers myths, cult places, the First and 
Second Temples, Jewish holidays, the rit- 
ual of the synagogue and of family life, 
and concludes with a consideration of the 
Star of David as a symbol of Judaism (the 
seven-branched candlestick is discussed 
in an appropriate earlier chapter). Each 
item is dealt with historically: the author 
considers the origin of the subject in Old 
Testament times and its interpretation in 
the Talmud and medieval commentaries, 
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often ending with a description of current 
practices. The literature quoted is vast and 
up to date (1958).* 

For all its comprehensiveness, the book 
does not lose itself in details. The author 
has a very clear and reasonable under- 
standing of the two aspects of his subject, 
Judaism and symbolism. Thus he insists 
on the historic continuity of the Jewish 
religion, but is at the same time aware that 
Judaism has developed in the course of 
ages; the various aspects of ritual are re- 
lated to their periods and to the influences 
that affected them, whether Canaanite or 
Graeco-Roman. The sources are used criti- 
cally, and if necessary the MT is corrected 
(p. 121, n. 329). The author is fully con- 
scious of the fact that the texts both of 
the Old Testament and of the later Jewish 
literature were censored at a subsequent 
period, and he tries to offset this tendency 
by a judicious use of archaeological mate- 
tial and of the Qumran texts. His own 
point of view is religious, not political; 
thus he ignores the administrative func- 
tions of the Levites* and goes so far as to 
regard the assumption of the high priest- 
hood by the Hasmoneans as an ‘usurpa- 
tion’ (p. 48), a point of view that he him- 
self admits to be ‘pharisaic’ (p. 50). 

The sound judgment that he shows con- 
cerning the development of faith is also 
evident in his treatment of the meaning 


of symbols: for example, obviously pagan 


motifs must have lost their meaning be- 
fore being adopted by the synagogue.® 
However, the author does not tend to- 
wards over-simplification; he is alive to 
the occasional complexity of the religious 
background, which admits of no easy so- 
lutions. 

The vast field covered has compelled 
the author to adopt a method of extreme 
conciseness, suitable for a manual. There 
is hardly a superfluous word in his book, 
and for all the clarity of the style it re- 
quires close study. Occasionally this con- 
ciseness misleads, as in his description of 
the Second Temple (pp. 28-29): (1) The 
‘areas’ of the Temple were of women, men 
and priests, not ‘Manner, Frauen, Priester’; 
(2) the mention of the warning inscrip- 
tions immediately after that of the priests’ 
court is misleading; (3) the chambers of 
the women’s court included besides store- 
rooms for wood, wine and oil also rooms 
for Nazarites and healed lepers; (4) the 
chests for donations had the form of rams’ 
horns (shofarim) and not of trumpets; 
(5) ordinary Israelites could also go into 
the priests’ court when sacrificing, and not 
only on the last day of Tabernacles; 
(6) the curtain of the ’v/am was in four 
colours, not that of the Holy of Holies 
(Josephus: Jewish War, V,212 and 219). 

Among the many interesting points 
raised by the author, we should mention 
the representation of Aaron at Dura- 





* Of course, since publication there have already appeared a few articles on relevant matters, e. g. 


| (to p. 19) Haran’s study of the Cherubim (JEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 30-38, 89-94). 


* In this political connection one could understand the functions of David's sons as kohanim (AV 


‘chief rulers’; 2 Sam. viii, 18—quoted on p. 46). 


* The author follows on p. 88 Goodenough’s mistaken view as to the ‘loss of control’ of the rabbis 
in the third century. Cf. E. E. Urbach’s article (IEJ, 9, 1959, pp. 149-165, 229-245) which could not 


have been known to him. 
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Europos in the robes of an Iranian king 
(p. 48). This type of vestments later be- 
came the standardized Byzantine represen- 
tation of the high priest, but its origin may 
well go back to the Persian period, when 
the high priest first assumed the role of 
king. Another interesting matter is the 
song of praise of the altar (p. 35) as re- 
lated in the Mishnah: Yoft lekha, miz- 
beah—does this not reflect the Greek word 
of praise kalos, which has been adopted 
into talmudic Hebrew? 

A few minor corrections or additions 
could be suggested here and there: p. 24— 
the Solomonic temple was the highest 
point of David's city, but not of Jerusalem 
as a whole; ibid—the Temple had at 
least three—if not four—gates (not two) ; 
the assumed ‘private’ entrance of the king 
seems to be without biblical foundation, 
although there was of course a gate lead- 
ing from the Temple to the palace (2 
Kings xi, 19); p. 25—the ’u/am of the 
Temple and the narthex of the Christian 
churches had quite different functions; the 
latter served those not allowed to enter 
the church, while the functions of the 


former are obscure; ibid.—Jachin and 
Boaz might have served as gigantic in- 
cense stands (cf. W. F. Albright, BASOR, 
85, 1942, pp. 18 ff.); p.43—human sacti- 
fices are mentioned as efficacious in the 
Bible at least once (2 Kings iii, 27); 
p- 74—although Josephus ignores the 
name of Hanukkah, it is mentioned as 
the ‘Feast of Dedication’ (tx éyxatva) 
in John x, 22; p. 83—the 17 Tammuz 
is not the day on which ‘Jerusalem was 
stormed’ but that on which the daily sacti- 
fice ceased; p. 90—the transverse part of 
the earlier type of synagogue seems to 
preclude the existence of a nave and aisles 
in this kind of building; only the later 
synagogues were true basilicas; p. 92—the 
description of a ‘broad house’ synagogue 
with the entrance facing the Ark of the 
Law fits Dura but not, for example, the 
Eshtemo'a synagogue. 

Such minor points of criticism cannot 
impair the lasting value of this book, of 
which one may verily say in the talmudic 
phrase ha-me'at ha-mahzigq et ha-merub- 
beh (multum in parvo). 

M. Avi-YONAH 
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A: Micro-shorelines on south-eastern shore. 12 November 1957 (Photo A. P. Schick} ] AC 








B: South-eastern part. Note ripples of waves on pond surface. 28 March 1955. (Photo D.H.K. Aninalt 
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